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Abstract 


An experimental study of Rayleigh-Benard convection in an intermediate aspect ratio b 
that is square in plan is reported. An intermediate range of Rayleigh numbers has be 
considered in the study. The fluid employed is air. A Mach-Zehnder interferometer 1: 
been used to collect the line-of-sight projections of the temperature field in the form 
interferometric fringes. Images have been recorded after a sufficient time has elapsed ] 
the initial transients to have been eliminated. Interferograms have been collected frc 
four to six view angles. These are used to obtain the three dimensional temperature fif 
inside the cavity by using tomography. An algebraic reconstruction technique has be 
used for the inversion of the projection data. The convergence of the iterative inversi 
procedure was unambiguous and asymptotic. The reconstructed temperature field witl 
subset of the total data was found to be consistent with the remaining unused projectioi 

Results for three Rayleigh numbers, namely 13900, 34800 and 40200 have be 
reported. These were found to correspond to two distinct flow regimes. At these Raylei, 
numbers, a well-defined steady state was not observed. At the lower Rayleigh number, t 
fringes away from the wall showed mild unsteadiness. At the higher Rayleigh number, t 
fringes were found to switch between two patterns. Results for the dominant mode alo 
have been presented for this problem. At a Rayleigh number of 13900, three dimensioc 
flow structures, whose influence is equivalent to longitudinal rolls have been observed. . 
Rayleigh numbers of 34800 and 40200, the flow was seen to be organised in the form 
cubic cells. The associated flow pattern has been inferred to be a plume rising from t 
heated plate. The local Nusselt number variation seen to be consistent with the observ 
flow patterns for all the Rayleigh number studied. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Non- intrusive techniques are becoming increasingly popular in engineering measuremen 
These techniques generally employ radiation sources as probes. Radiation-based measu 
ments share a common feature of generating data of a cross-sectional field of view. T 
is to be contrasted with mechanical probes which are concerned with measurements a 
point in space and can accomplish this task only after the field to be studied has be 
physically perturbed. Hence the scanning of a cross-section of the physical region usi 
radiation-based probes results in a large volume of information with practically no tii 
delay. 


The choice of the radiation source in a radiation-based measurement is proble 
specific and cannot be generalized to all classes of problems. The technique to be chos^ 
for a problem has to be decided from both experimental and theoretical points-of-vie 
The radiation employed in any measurement is generally required to be monochromat 
Its wavelength depends on the application concerned. A variety of sources such as gamn 
rays, ultrasonics and lasers have been used in engineering. Material testing emplo, 
ultrasonic waves or X-rays to permit the transmission of radiation in the solid regio 
Oil exploration, on the other hand uses phenomena such as disturbances in the earit 
magnetic field and scattering of mechanical vibrations that are directed towards the ear' 
interior. In optical systems specific to fluid mechanics applications, lasers in the visib 
range are employed. One can then collect the information on optical path length < 
frequency shifts of the scattered light from particles contained in the fluid. The selectic 
of the detector system depends on the radiation employed and the measurement accurac 
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desired. The method of data reduction also shows considerable variability, depending 
among other factors on the quantity to be measured. 

When the wavelength of radiation used is in the visible range, the nuaisurement 
procedure classifies as an optical technique. The region being scanned apt)ears them on a 
screen as an image that is visible to the naked eye. Optical techniques reepure the medium 
under study to be transparent. In thermal sciences as well as fluid mechanics, there has 
been a revival of optical techniques for temperature and velocity measurements in fluids, 
primarily for the following reasons: 

• Commercially available lasers have a high degree of coherence (both spatial and tem- 
poral) and are cost-effective. 

• Optical images can be recorded conveniently through computers and can be processed 
as a string of numbers through numerical algorithms. 

The implications are that: (1) coherence generates stable image patterns which truly 
reflect fluid behaviour and (2) computer programs now simplify and replace very tiring 
manual data extraction procedures. 

Broadly the optical techniques employed in fluid-flow measurements can be divided 
into three categories: (i) flow visualisation through the injection of tracer particles, (ii) 
measurement of frequency shift of scattered illumination from an injected tracer medium 
in the flow field, and (iii) measurement of index of refraction of the fluid or its spatial 
derivatives. The present thesis utilizes the method belonging to the third category to 
study buoyancy-induced convection in a Rayleigh-Benard configuration. Optical methods 
which utilize the dependence of refractive index of light on quantities such as density, 
concentration and temperature can be configured in many different ways. Three popular 
routes are: 

1. Shadowgraph , where the reduction in light intensity on beam divergence is employed. 
This specifically measures the variation of the second order derivative of the index 
of refraction normal to the light beam. 

2. Sc h lieren , where the deflection of light in a ■variable refractive-index field is captured. 
This technique handles the variation of the first order derivative of the index of 
refraction normal to the light beam. 

3- Interferometry , where the image formation is related to changes in the refractive 



index with respect to a reference environment. This method responds directh 
the refractive index field of the fiow system. 


For a wide class of applications where temperature differences are within cert 
bounds, interferometry appears to be a versatile tool for accurate measurement of th 
dimensional unsteady temperature fields, and with some modification, for velocity fiel 
In fact, if refraction errors are taken care of, the method adopted in the present study ' 
promising tool for measurements including high temperature gradients. Many applicatii 
that involve free and forced convective heat transfer are included in this category. C 
large-scale application worth mentioning is the satellite-based imaging of the planet; 
atmosphere using coherent optics. Shadowgraphy and schlieren techniques are well suii 
problem of high temperature/density gradients such as fiames and shocks. 

Information about temperature is present in interferometry in the optical path c 
ference between the test and the reference beams and hence their phase. This necessar 
requires a coherent and monochromatic light source. In contrast the schlieren and shj 
owgraph techniques donot rely on coherence though a monochromatic source is needs 
The requirement of a coherent light source and coherent optics makes interferometry s 
pensive compared to the other refractive index-based methods. However interferomet 
can generate accurate and unambiguous data. For a purely two dimensional flow fie 
with the light ray direction oriented at normal incidence, interferometry generates ints 
ference patterns representing either isotherms or the temperature profile depending i 
the optical adjustment. If the fiow field is three dimensional interferometry still gives . 
overall idea of the flow mechanism in terms of an average effect along the direction of r 
light ray. Hence interferometry has the advantage of visualising the thermal phenomen; 
under study while the experiment is in progress in a more appealing way compared to t! 
schlieren and shadowgraph techniques. All the three methods belonging to the class 
refractive index based-methods are capable of being used in real time applications. Sin 
each of them produce an integrated effect of a three dimensional field in the form of 
two dimensional image it is possible to employ the tomographic method to reconstru 
the three dimensional field of refractive index or its derivative. As far as experiments a 
concerned interferometry is more complex compared to the other two methods. 

Optical techniques can be used for validating different numerical solutions. If tl 
three dimensional field from a numerical solution is computed, schlieren, shadowgraf 



and intarfsroniBtric imagss can be numerically constructed and can be compaied with 
those in the respective experiments. 

The present thesis is an application of the interferometry coupled with the method 
of tomography to measure the three dimensional temperature field in a buoyancy-driven 
convective flow system. The goal of tomography is to reconstruct a two dirni'.nsional 
function from a set of its line integrals available from a few angles. Subsequently a three 
dimensional field can be reconstructed either by sequential two dimensional reconstruction 
or from a set of surface integrals available from various angles. 

The problem undertaken in the present study is Rayleigh-Benard convection in a 
geometry that is square in plan. Rayleigh-Benard convection is of interest in a variety 
of engineering applications and has a great scientific importance. It has direct relevance 
to atmospheric convection. Its importance can be seen from geophysical studies to as- 
tronomical research. The importance of Rayleigh-Benard convection is very strongly felt 
for theoretical as well as fundamental reasons. The equations governing the problem are 
coupled non-linear partial differential equations. These equations have been used by many 
workers to study the transition from laminar to turbulent convection and the associated 
bifurcation sequences. Three dimensional temperature measurement in a Rayleigh-Benard 
system at intermediate Rayleigh numbers has been reported in the present work. 

Consider a layer of fluid confined between two large horizontal plates whose density 
decreases with increase of temperature. If the temperature of the upper plate is greater 
than the temperature of the lower plate, there will be a stable stratification and the 
thermal arrangement of the fluid layer is stable. The hot fluid being lighter will float over 
the heavier cold fluid. The heat transfer across the fluid layer will be only through the 
process of conduction. When the enclosed fluid layer is heated from below and cooled 
from above, an unstable stratification of the fluid layer is produced. The cold heavy fluid 
is thus above the light hot fluid. The fluid layer thus has a natural tendency to readjust 
towards a stable configuration. The driving force responsible for the convective motion 
is buoyancy. When the buoyancy force is below a certain threshold the viscous forces 
between the fluid layers act as internal friction and inhibit fluid motion. Heat transfer 
across the fluid layer is then purely by conduction. Once the threshold value of buoyancy 
is exceeded, convective motion starts. The resulting flow pattern depends on the strength 
of buoyancy, fluid properties and the geometry of the confining boundaries. 


Pattern formation due to convection in fluids was first observed by Weber in !< 
He reported a flow pattern appearing as an assembly of polygonal cells developed in dro 
of an alcohol-water solution containing a tracer and present in air. Thermal convection . 
the associated flow pattern was first observed by Benard in 1901 as a hexagonal planh 
structure. Later Chandrasekhar, 1961 studied the stability of the hexagonal roll structi 
The earlier studies of Weber in 1855 are now referred as Benard-Marangoni convecti 
The basic instability here is not due to the gravitationally unstable density gradient 
created in Rayleigh-Benard convection but due to the surface tension gradients at 
free surface. In 1916, Rayleigh showed that convection starts after a critical temperat 
difference between the two horizontal walls has been exceeded. Rayleigh’s work is 
first theoretical explanation for buoyancy-induced fluid movement as observed by Ben; 
in 1901^. Hence the fluid motion in a differentially, heated fluid layer has been cal 
Rayleigh-Benard convection. 

Rayleigh-Benard convection in the simplest form can be defined as a horizontal fii 
layer confined between a pair of parallel infinite plates, heated from below and cooled frc 
the top. The heated-from-below situation produces a top heavy arrangement which is 
unstable configuration. As a consequence, the fluid inside the cavity has a tendency 
move towards a stable configuration. In practice, the assumption of infinitely long plat 
has to be restricted to long but finite plates. Hence side walls have to be employed ai 
these are kept insulated. The presence of a large width-to-height ratio is an approximate 
to an infinite horizontal fluid layer. 

The non-dimensional parameter Rayleigh number is a relative measure of the strenj 
of the buoyancy force to viscous force. More appropriately, it can be understood as ti 
ratio of the gravitational potential energy to be gained by reversing the unstable strai 
fication caused by the thermal gradient, to the energy required by the fluid to overcon 
viscous dissipation and thermal diffusion. The Prandtl number is a second dimensionle 
quantity arising in thermal convection. It is a measure of ratio of the molecular diffusi 
ity of momentum to that of thermal energy and is a fluid property. Flow transitions a 
generally documented in terms of Rayleigh number and Prandtl number. The Raylei^ 
number is defined as; 

ua 


'■There is recent evidence that Benard’s experiments ■were also influenced by surface tension. 
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and the Prandtl number: 

Pr=- 12) 

a ^ ' 

In the present work a Mach-Zehnder interferometer has been employed to collect 
the line-of-sight projections of the temperature field inside a Rayleigh-Beiiard setup. The 
geometry is square in plan and two different aspect ratios (width of the fluid layer to the 
height of the fluid layer) have been considered. The fluid employed is air. The line-of- 
sight projections of the the cavity have been collected in the form of intcuferograms. The 
projections of the temperature field has been collected from various angles by rotating 
the test cell. Various image processing operations and interpolation have been employed 
to extract quantitative data from the interferograms. The three dimensional temperature 
field has been reconstructed using tomographic algorithms and heat transfer studies have 
been subsequently carried out. From the reconstructed temperature field it has been 
possible to visualize the flow field. A variety of cross-checks have been implemented to 
gain confidence in the experimental data. 


1.1 Literature Review 


Application of computerised tomography for measurements in heat and mass transfer has 
been a topic of research over approximately 40 years. Though the method of tomography 
and the procedure for data extraction were not the same as it is today, yet the possibility 
of using this idea can be seen in publications way back in 1940. There has been a revival 
m the subject in the last two decades owing to parallel technological growth for example, 
m computing resources, data storage and instrumentation. 


1.1.1 Interferometric Tomography in Heat and Mass Transfer 

Application of interferometry for qualitative analysis of the two dimensional flow field is 
veil known (Goldstein, 1983). The extension to three dimensional problems is of more 
recent origin. Snyder (1988) studied tomographically the instantaneous species concen- 
tration in a co-flowing jet of neutrally buoyant argon-helium mixture flowing into air. 
Watt and Vest (1990) studied the structures of a turbulent helium jet using interferomet- 
niques, with the aid of computer tomography. The recording media in this study 
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was a hologram. The authors used a pulsed ruby laser to record the holograms. Subse- 
quently, a helium-neon laser was used for reconstruction of the phase information from the 
holograms. Tolpadi and Kuehn (1991) measured the three-dimensional temperature field 
in a conjugate conduction-convection problems using interferometric projections. Holo- 
grams were recorded and quantitative projection data was retrieved from the holograms. 
Bahl and Liburdy (1991a) reported their work on reconstruction of three-dimensional 
temperature distribution above a horizontal heated disk exposed to air. Holographic in- 
terferometry with tomography was employed by the workers. Bahl and Liburdy (1991b) 
have considered various reconstruction algorithms that can be applied to multi-directional 
interferometric projection data for tomographic reconstruction and presented the effect of 
noise on reconstructions. The authors have shown a relationship between the noise level 
in the projection data and the required number of iterations that should be allowed on 
the noisy data. Michael and Yang (1992) have studied Rayleigh-Benard convection with 
water as the fluid in a small cavity using interferometric tomography. The formation of 
longitudinal rolls was detected in the reconstructed three dimensional temperature field. 
Majdnger (1993) has discussed the different optical image-forming techniques and their use 
in heat transfer studies. Experimental arrangements and computer-aided data processing 
have been discussed in the context of tomographic studies. Mayinger (1994) has reviewed 
different optical measuments techniques and application of tomographic algorithms ro 
evaluate three dimensional fields. Dietz and Balkowski (1997) have considered the bend- 
ing of light ray due to refraction and suggested an approach to estimate the refraction 
errors in classical interferometry in strongly refracting fields. More recently Subbarao et 
al. (1997a-b) have considered a wide variety of algebraic reconstruction techniques and 
their application to limited-data tomography. The authors have recommended that the 
MART family of algorithms are superior compared to other ART and the optimization 
family of algorithms. The authors have shown that these algorithms can reconstruct a 
field (like temperature in Rayleigh-Benard convection) within certain errors even from as 
few as two orthogonal projections. Three dimensional measurements using tomography 
for heat and mass transfer studies and an application of the Sobolov space-based error 
analysis for the reconstructed field has been reviewed by Munshi (1997). 
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1.1.2 Rayleigh-Benard Convection 


A l&rgc sinount of litors-turs is 3 .v£Lil£ibl 6 in tho field of Rnyloi^'h-Eii iimd ( onvtM t.iuu. [ 
studies extend over a wide range of Rayleigh number, Prandtl nuinbur and a vari('t,y of 
geometries. Computational studies are quite abundant, whereas not many i^xpc'rimental 
studies have been reported. Most literature in this area is again dedie.atf’d to cavities 
which are small in size. The available literature on intermediates and large; as[)('(;t, ratie) 
cavities is less compared to small aspect ratio cavities. The aspeset rat.io is deiiued as 
the ratio of horizontal width of the cavity to the vertical depth of the; fluid layeu'. It is a 
maximum for an infinite fluid layer. The objectives of the published research is to idemtify 
the critical Rayleigh number when flow undergoes a transition from one e-.onfiguration to 
another. When Rayleigh number is below the first critical value, the buoyancy foiax's are 
not sufficient to overcome the viscous forces between the fluid layer. Hence tnu; conv(;c.tion 
starts only above a particular Rayleigh number. The critical Rayleigh number for the 
onset of convection in an infinite fluid layer does not depend on the Prandtl nnmh(;r of 
the fluid, whereas all subsequent transitions are a strong function of the Prandtl number. 
The critical Rayleigh number at the onset of convection is dependent on t,h(; geonu'.try of 
the cavity. It decreases with the increasing aspect ratio. This part of transition from no 
motion to onset of convection has been verified by many researchers and tin; transition 
Rayleigh number presented for different aspect ratio boxes are in good agK'enumt with 
experiments. 

The study of Rayleigh-Benard convection can be broadly divided into thre(; main 
categories from the point-of-view of the size of the cavity, namely small 2-10), inter- 
mediate (Ri 10-30) and large (rs 30-60) aspect ratio. Reported behaviour of convection 
in these ranges of aspect ratios is different. This is because the side walls play a role in 
stabilising the convection pattern. Within each range of aspect ratio, the flow transitions 
strongly depend on the Prandtl number of the fluid and the geometrical structure of the 
side w'alls. The published work on each of the three ranges of aspect ratio is scattered 
and not uniform. A large amount of literature is available for the low aspect ratio enclo- 
sures. This is because numerical calculations are easier to perform over a small domain. 
Experiments with small aspect ratio enclosures are also time effective. Further, this helps 
analysts to compare their results with published experiments. 

For an increase in Rayleigh number above the critical, flow undergoes a sequence 
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of bifurcations and finally resulting in turbulence. In a bifurcation, the flow undergoes a 
complete change in its structure. For example an increase in Rayleigh number may result 
in the formation of plumes starting from longitudinal rolls. If an increase in Rayleigh 
number corresponds only to a continuous increase in heat transfer rate across the fluid 
layer or an increase in velocity of the convecting fluid, it is not a bifurcation. 

For a given aspect ratio, there is a minimum temperature difference to be maintained 
between the two horizontal plates of the cavity so that there is onset of convection. 
If this temperature difference is small, the relevant properties of the fluid change verv' 
little over the height of the fluid layer. For a numerical study, the Oberbeck-Boussinesq 
approximation can be applied to the governing equations. This approximation assumes 
that the fluid properties are independent of temperature except in the buoyancy term of 
the Navier-Stokes equation, where density is a function of temperature. Stability analysis 
for this set of equations predicts the formation of a straight roll pattern in a finite aspect 
ratio cavity via a continuous transition from the no-motion state. On the other hand if 
the temperature difference between the two plates is not small, the fluid properties are 
dependent on the variation of the temperature along the vertical axis. This is generally- 
referred to as a non-Oberbeck-Boussinesq case. The onset of convection is known to 
occur in the form of hexagonal cells as in the case of an infinite fluid layer, and there is a 
discontinuous transition from the state of no-motion. 

When Rayleigh number is very close to the critical value for the onset of convection, 
hexagonal convection cells have been observed both experimentally and numerically for 
small and intermediate aspect ratio boxes. Numerical studies also show the followflng: 
For liquids, the fluid particles within the hexagonal cells have an upward motion in the 
center, while for gases the particles have a downward motion in the center. 

For an increase in Rayleigh number, the formation of stable two dimensional longi- 
tudinal rolls axe seen. The two dimensional rolls slowly deform to three dimensional rolls 
with temperature variation along the roll axis with further increase in Rayleigh number. 
The three dimensional rolls are steady over a range of Rayleigh numbers. For further 
increase in the Rayleigh number, adjacent rolls start to merge leading to a reduction in 
the number of rolls. The flow switches to a time-dependent regime at higher Rayleigh 
numbers and slowly approaches the turbulent state. 

The roll structure is the most stable pattern for convection near the critical Rayleigh 
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number for onset of convection. There is a growing toudoncy of tlu'so rolls to tcnuinatc' 
their axis perpendicular to the wall. For low Prandtl number fluids this results in curved 
rolls because of bending of rolls near the corner of the rectangular cavity. The (uirvature 
in the rolls induces large-scale convection. This is called the skewed lust ability. 

Formation and movement of defects in the rolls leads to time (h'pendeiice of tht' flow 
pattern. The time dependent flow field can follow several routus to chaos. Sonu' of i,he 
known routes to chaos are through the evolution of a quasi-periodic stnliu or through 
intermittency. The chaotic convection leads finally to the turbulent state, h’or f.lut large 
aspect ratio enclosure, some studies beyond the critical Rayleigh number for tint on, set of 
convection show that the flow is always non-periodic and time rlept'mh'nf. 

The intermediate aspect ratio enclosure shows many interesting plumomena c.om- 
pared to small aspect ratio cavity. Reported work in this range of aspect, rtitiu arc; only a 
few. The evolution of time dependence and the nature of bifurcations s(ht[U(uu:(' in inter- 
mediate aspect ratio boxes is more complex compare to low or a very high aspect ratio 
box. Unlike the low aspect or a very high aspect ratio box, there is no general agrfH'iniuit 
in the literature for the intermediate range. The intermediate aspeci ratio boxes, to a 
degree of approximation simulate the condition of a infinitely extend(;d horizontal fluid 
layer, since the effect of side walls on the fluid convection is less compared to low as[)(!ct 
ratio boxes. Studies however show that the lateral walls do play a role in dc'.tcnnining the 
long-time flow patterns. Studies in Rayleigh-Benard convection in intermediatf* asp<»ct 
ratio boxes have not been widely reported. 

The available literature for low and intermediate aspect ratio boxes is prevsentod 
below in detail. 


1.1.3 Experimental Studies in Rayleigh-Benard Convection 

For small Rayleigh numbers the flow is generally stable to all disturbances. As the 
Rayleigh number increases the flow become unstable to specific forms of disturbances. 
Over certain ranges of Rayleigh numbers, the disturbances perturb the flow pattern but 
the system slowly returns to the stable state, that is the disturbances do not grow with 
time. As the Rayleigh number is further increased, the flow becomes unstable to all distur- 
bances and becomes chaotic. The flow in Rayleigh-Benard convection system undergoes 
a number of discrete transitions and the flow structure in each of the transitions remains 
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stable over a range of Rayleigh numbers. 

Krishnamurti (1970a, 1970b) has given a regime diagram for the different transitions 
in a Rayleigh-Benard convection system as a function of Rayleigh number and Prandtl 
number. This is one of the earliest experimental studies where a number of different 
fluids were experimented with and a variety of cavity sizes were considered. In these 
experiments, the bottom plate was made of a low conductivity methyl methcrylate layer 
sandwiched between two high conductivity aluminium plates. An electric heater was 
employed for heating and chilled water for cooling the plates. Flow was visualized by 
tracer particles and the heat transport was measured by means of thermocouples located 
in the confining horizontal plates. The associated flow field was observed through the 
records of tracer particles injected in the fluid. The data for heat flux from the walls 
corresponding to difi’erent Rayleigh number was also reported. Owing to the experimental 
method adopted, this work has a large uncertainty for low Prandtl number fluids such as 
gases. The main conclusion of the author is that flow undergoes a sequence of transitions 
from steady two dimensional flow to steady three dimensional flow, time dependent flow 
and till it finally becomes turbulent. Each transition in the flow configuration is marked 
by a change in slope of the heat flux curve. Specifically four distinct changes in the slope 
of the heat flux curve were seen, each one marking a bifurcation of the flow fleld. Above 
the third change in heat flux curve the corresponding flow patterns were found to be time 
dependent, with the movement of hot or cold spots along the cells. The presence of a 
strong hysteresis effect was also observed in both wall heat flux and flow patterns. 

In a subsequent study Krishnamurti (1973) extended the flow regime diagram in 
the direction of the Prandtl number axis, namely 2.5 x 10“^ < Pr < 0.85 x 10“^. For 
low Prandtl number fluids the change in the slope of the heat flux curve associated with 
bifurcations in the flow pattern was again observed. The general observation was that 
there was an increase in the slope of the heat flux curve in the presence of a bifurcation. 
However, for low Prandtl number fluids there was a decrease as well as an increase in the 
slope of the heat flux curve with an increase of Rayleigh number. For air, the increase in 
slope of the heat flux curve was found at Rayleigh numbers of 1700 and 6000. These twp 
points correspond respectively to the onset of convection and time-dependent oscillations 
in the cavity. A decrease in slope was observed at a Rayleigh number of 10000 and 
again at a Rayleigh number of 17000. The response time for the low Prandtl number 
fluid, specifically for air was found to be very long compared with other higher Prandtl 
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number fluids. When Rayleigh number was increased by a small amount it was found 
that the steady state for the new Rayleigh number was achievf'd aftc'r a long('r tiuu' 
as compared to other fluids. This can be explained because tht' (Rermal diffusiou time 
decreases in comparison to the viscous diffusion time as the Prandtl numljtu- decnsises. By 
considering cavities of rectangular cross-section in plan, Krislmamurti (U)7d) has shown 
that rolls parallel to the shorter side of the cavity are stable. A ca)uple of ('xperiments 
were also performed in circular cavity of different sizes. The interior rolls w('r(' n(‘\'(‘r S('en 
to be axisymmetric while those near the side walls had defects and wi're seen to nuM't tin' 
side boundaries mostly at right angles. 

Ahlers and Behringer (1978) used a cylindrical geometry cavity for (txpi'riment,a,tion 
on Rayleigh-Benard convection with different fluids. The largest asptx't ratio employed 
was 57 and Prandtl numbers of 4.40 and 2.94 were employed. The ant, hors have r(^{,)ortecl 
that after the onset of convection the flow field was nonperiodic. For c.avities with an 
aspect ratio in the range of 2 to 6 and for a Prandtl number of ~0.8, the How field was 
seen to be following two different routes to the turbulent state. For tin; cavity siztt of 
aspect ratio of the flow was seen to become nonperiodic after staying over a range 
of Rayleigh numbers in the periodic state. For a small cavity, with an as})('ct ratio of 
?«2, the flow field passed through a quasiperiodic state between a time d(ip(nuient and a 
nonperiodic state. 

Gollub and Benson (1980) conducted experiments with water as the working fluid in 
a small aspect ratio cavity. Copper plates were used to develop the cavity of the dimension 
9.3 cm X 6.7 cm. The two plates were separated by plexi-glass spacers. The surroundings 
of the cavity was evacuated to avoid convective heat loss from the sides of the cell. The 
surroundings surfaces were kept at the average of the two plate temperatures to minimize 
radiative heat loss. The temperatures of the plates were electrically controlled. Laser 

Doppler velocimetry was employed for flow mapping and local velocity measurement in 
real time. 

The experiments of Gollub and Benson (1980) showed four distinct routes loading 
to chaos. One of the routes to chaos observed was the sequence steady-periodic-quasi 
penodic-chaotic-turbulent. At a Rayleigh number of 46000 the flow was seen to become 
periodic from a steady state with one dominant frequency along with its harmonics. At a 
Rayleigh number of 54000 the flow turned quasi periodic with two distinct frequencies and 
harmonics. With further increase in Rayleigh number, the ratio between the two main 
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frequencies decreased until the phase locking between the two frequencies took place. At 
phase locking one of the harmonics of each of the frequencies are equal. For example 
in one of the experiment of Gollub and Benson (1980) the phase locking occurred at a 
frequency when 1 /7th of one main frequency become equal to the l/3rd of the other. This 
locking behaviour was not reproducible in their experiments. Locking could occur at other 
harmonics as well. Once there is a phase locking, strong mixing of the fluid is induced 
and spectral peaks at all the multiples of the lock frequency are strong. As the Rayleigh 
number is increased further, the noise band slowly starts to broaden and ai Rayleigh 
number of 78000 the flow was seen to be aperiodic. A second route to chaos found was 
steady-periodic-sub harmonic bifur cations-quasi periodic-chaotic-turbulent. The forma- 
tion of subharmonic bifurcations gives rise to 1/2 or 1/4 of the main periodic frequencies. 
This is also known in the literature as the period doubling phenomena. The quasi periodic 
state can have three distinct frequencies rather than two. This gives rise to a third route 
to chaos. In the fourth, an intermittent noise appears in the quasi periodic state. The 
effect of this is a dynamical behaviour of switching between non-periodic (turbulent) state 
to the quasi periodic state. This has been observed in a low Prandtl number fluid (liquid 
helium) and also in water (Prandtl number = 5.0). The time-mean flow was found to be 
stable in the form of rolls in all the measurements. 

Kim and Viskanta (1984) have reported the effect of wall conductance on buoyancy- 
driven convection in a two dimensional rectangular cavity. The study includes both ex- 
perimental as well as numerical investigations. The fluid considered was air. The size of 
the cavity employed for experimentation had a cross-section of 3.6 cm x3.66 cm, and a 
length of 6 cm x 6 cm. The walls were made of Lexan. A Mach-Zehnder interferometer 
with 25 cm optics was used for data collection. Three different configurations for convec- 
tion in enclosures were considered, the side walls being conductive in all the three cases. 
Of the three, one of the problems considered was Rayleigh-Benard convection. In the 
experiments, the fluid showed circulation inside the cavity. The conducting wmlls were 
seen to conduct heat to and from the system. The direction of heat transfer from the 
conducting side walls showed a wave like behaviour. Near the bottom wall there was an 
addition of heat to the system by the conducting side walls. The vertical conducting walls 
had a stabilizing effect on the flow. Perfect energy balance was not seen between the two 
horizontal walls, the Nusselt number on the top wall being lower than the bottom wall. 

The change of wavenumber or the loss-of-roll in Rayleigh-Benard convection is a phe- 
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nomenon observed continuously over a range of Rayleigh numbers, lu.r a ii.xed l>ra.mltl 
number and a range of Rayleigh numbers the roll pattern is the most stabl,> form of 
convection. Thus, subsequent to an instability the roll ptitleru is most, likely lo return 
though with a change in the structure. Different types of institbilit.y meelmnisms that 
change the wavelength of the roll system are discussed by Busstt ( inSb). Tlu' /ig/tig insta- 
bility bends the longitudinal rolls in a wave-like fashion. This is followed by .a hmgt.hening 
of the boundaries between the rolls, resulting in an increase in tlu' wtmmumber of the roll 
system. Experimentally, it has been observed that new rolls are. foniu'd in two dirt'etioas 
enclosing angles of 40° and 140° with the direction of the original rolls (Bus.s(', 1085). 'I'he 
cross-roll instability occurs in the form of T-shaped rolls formation tmd givt's rise to thrett 
dimensional convection. The cross-roll instability can also lead to knots tippt'tu'ing on 
the boundaries of the rolls. Another important instability mechanism that is responsible 
for the loss-of-roll phenomena is the skewed-varicose instability. Tint roll structure g('ts 
distorted along the axis of the roll. The roll size also changes along tiu' axis of tln^ roll. 
A subharmonic wave develops w'hich later cause the pairing of two of t.he distorted rolls. 
The skewed-varicose instability is the main cause for the loss-of-roll phenomena in a low 
Prandtl number fluid. 

Kolodoner et al. (1986) have observed the loss-of-roll phenomena in an intermediate' 
aspect ratio box. A constant heat flux boundary was used in the cxpcu'iment instemd of tlu; 
isothermal boundary condition. However, according to the authors, isothermal boundary 
conditions would have produced the same experimental observations. I'he authors us('d 
a copper bottom plate and a sapphire top plate with horizontal walls of acrylic plastic. 
The top plate was cooled with flowing water and the bottom plate was electrically hcat(id. 
Optical access from the top of the apparatus allowed visualization. A shadowgraph tech- 
nique was employed for this purpose. Visualization from the side walls gave images of the 
horizontal viewc These images were projected to a screen and the entire flow process was 
recorded on video tapes. 

Kolodner et al. (1986) report that the loss of rolls followed from a 10-roll system 
to 6-roll via an 8-roll system. The 10-roll pattern for fluids in the range 2 < Pr < 20 
reduced to an 8-roll pattern at a Rayleigh number of around 10000. The pattern was 
seen to be distorted for further increase in Rayleigh number. The loss of rolls was again 
observed at a Rayleigh number of around 20000. The final 6-roll pattern was found at 
a Rayleigh number of 68000. The flow became time dependent at a Rayleigh number of 
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approximately 30000. Kolodner e.t al. (1986) also observed the disappearance of a single 
roll rather than a pair of rolls. The removal of a pair of rolls, whenever it occurred, took 
place near the central region of the cavity, while the loss of a single roll took place near 
the side walls. 

Kirchartz and Oertel (1988) have shown for a box of small aspect ratio the transition 
from 4-rolls to 3 and finally to 2-rolls. The cavity was developed using copper plates. 
The upper plate was thermostat .controlled using chilled water and the bottom plate was 
electrically heated. Perfectly conducting side walls were setup by employing borders made 
of quartz. DiflPerential interferometry along with a scanning mirror and laser Doppler 
anemometer were employed to study the phenomena. 

Michael and Yang (1992) have reconstructed the three dimensional temperature field 
from its interferometric projections and have seen the presence of rolls in a water filled 
cavity of aspect ratios 8.7 and 9.0. The two horizontal confining walls of the cavity were 
made of aluminium. The top plate was cooled using constant temperature water flowing 
over the aluminium sheet. The bottom plate temperature was maintained using three 
electric foil heaters connected in series. Two sides of the vertical side walls were made 
from delrin and the other two sides were made from 25 mm thick optical fiats. Three 
thermistors were used in each aluminium plate to measure the temperature of the plates. 
A Mach-Zehnder interferometer with 20 cm diameter optics and a Helium-Neon laser of 
10 mW power were employed for collecting the projection data. Wedge fringe setting 
of the interferometer was used to record the convection pattern inside the cavity. For 
the tomographic reconstruction of the three dimensional temperature field the authors 
employed the corresponding numerical solution of the physical problem as an initial guess 
to the reconstruction algorithm. Their results show the formation of T-defects in the 
longitudinal rolls near the region of the short side of the box. The movement of hot and 
cold spots along the roll was observed. 

Muralidhar et al. (1996) have studied transient convection in a two dimensional 
square cavity. The fluid considered was air. Rayleigh numbers in the range of 10^ to 
10° were employed. The cavity had a width of 74 cm and the aspect ratio considered 
was unity. The horizontal surfaces were developed using brass sheets. The vertical side 
walls employed were made of a low thermal conductivity material such as perspex. The 
isothermal conditions on the brass sheets were obtained by flowing water at constant 
temperature through them. A Mach-Zehnder interferometer was employed to map the 
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thermal field. These experiments showed that the How was mostly hiccllular tinriiiy; the 
early transient period whereas it became unicellular at steady static 'I'lie Nusselt munher 
in the cavity was found to be maximum at the sti'uilv st<it(*. ! he t'jovth of Xiisselt 
number when the flow approaches steady state from the t,rausieat was mu. mouotonic. 
The associated thermal field was found to be symmetric: with inspect t.o (lu‘ vertical a.xis 
at the lowest Rayleigh number studied that is 8.79 x lOT The symmetry was lost at, highm- 
Rayleigh numbers. The initial growth in Nusselt number was seen t.o he rapid fi.fllowed by 


a slow transient till the Nusselt number stabilized at steady state' at, its maximum value. 
This was explained in terms of the boundary layer near the hot and cold walls of tin' 
cavity during the initial stages. The corners of the cavity were found to be region of high 
heat transfer for short time but regions of low heat transfer at steady stat.e. 


Mavetty and Leith (1998) have studied heat transfer in Rayleigh- 13enard convc'ction 
with air in intermediate aspect ratio boxes. The test cell was made' of thrc'i' layers of 
materials. The plates comprised of a 15 mm thick paraffin-fillcHl foanu'd aluminium slab 
with aluminium tubes embedded and 3.2 mm wide heat flux gauge's. .X 0.8 mm thic'k 
aluminium plate was present over all this to bound the air layer. The aluminium plait's 
were chrome-plated to minimize the radiation heat tratisfer effects. .L set of Ob gauge 
copper-constantan thermocouples were fixed to the aluminium she(,;t to ret'ord t he tem- 
perature. Four differential thermocouples were present within the air Layer to record the 
temperature information in the cavity. The bifurcations in the flow fi(.'.ld up to a Rayleigh 
number of 12000 were investigated in terms of the behaviour of the growth of lieat flux. 
The flow field was seen to be steady upto a Rayleigh number of 10000. 'riie loss-of-roll 
phenomena was detected from the change in the slope of the heat flux c.urve. The growth 
of heat flux in larger systems having a higher aspect ratio showed a linear variation with 
Rayleigh number while it was quadratic in moderate sized containers. 

The construction of apparatus used for the study of flow and heat transfer in 
Rayleigh-Benard convection in the last two decades has been presented in a review papc'r 
Dy de Bruyn et al. (1996). Non-uniformities of the heat input to the two horizontal plates 
md the conductivity of the side walls are major concerns while making a convection test 
:ell. In most of the experiments reported the top plate temperature was held fixed and the 
bottom plate temperature was controlled by varying the heat input. The experimentali.st 
,hus obtained the required temperature difference across the cavity. In most experiments 
,he cooling of a surface was produced by passing water at a low temperature over the flat 
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horizontal plates. The water temperature was kept constant using a heat removal device. 
For heating, some experiments used an electrical resistance supplied with an electrical 
input while others passed hot water over the surface. Uniformity and flatness of the two 
bounding horizontal surfaces was another issue where care had to be taken. Sagging of 
the horizontal surfaces was a frequently-faced problem. 


1.1.4 Theoretical Aspects of Rayleigh-Benard Convection 

Catton (1972) is one of the earliest to observe through a numerical study the effect of 
lateral adiabatic side walls on a Rayleigh-Benard system. The efllect of adiabatic side 
walls on the critical Rayleigh number at the onset of convection as a function of the aspect 
ratio was studied. A fully three dimensional flow conflguration was generated using trial 
functions which were in the form of rolls parallel to the shorter side of the container. 
Keeping the smaller aspect ratio fixed and increasing the other caused a stretching of the 
rolls. The stretched rolls require more energy to be sustained. Hence the system was seen 
to move towards a new equilibrium with a greater number of rolls. 

Grotzbach (1982) has performed a direct numerical simulation of the Rayleigh- 
Benard convection problem under both laminar and turbulent conditions. The fluid 
considered was air. The cavity was an infinite parallel plates channel. Skewed-varicose 
instability was seen at a Rayleigh number of 4000. For a Rayleigh number of 7000, the 
velocity field was unsteady and three dimensional. The isotherms drawn on one of the 
vertical planes showed a well-defined roll structure^. The next Rayleigh number consid- 
ered by Grotzbach (1982) was 87300. At this Rayleigh number the velocity field was 
found to be completely chaotic but the isotherms drawn on the vertical planes showed an 
orderly structure, but changed slowly with time. For a Rayleigh number of 381225 the 
isotherms drawn on the vertical planes also showed chaotic behaviour. One conclusion 
that can be derived from the work of Grotzbach is that, even if the associated velocity 
field is chaotic the interferograms of the flow field may still show structured but time 
dependent isotherms. 

-The fringes seen in an interferogram obtained from a Mach-Zehnder interferometer in the infinite 
fringe setting correspond to isotherms of the line-averaged temperature field along the direction of the 
ray. Since the isotherms corresponding to the three dimensional velocity field reveal a roll structure it is 
expected that the interferograms recorded in the present work can be associated with a three dimensional 
velocity field. Since perfect steady state in the velocity field was not observ'ed in the simulation mild 
unsteadiness in the experimental fringes can be expected. 
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In a numerical simulation, Kessler (1987) observed the exehanju' "f mass bet urea 
adjacent rolls. The location of the upward and downward lh»\v was .s.'mi in i!iid(‘r!-;o 
periodic motion. The fluid from the outer roll slowly moved towards t he smaller inner roll. 
The inner roll moved faster compared to the outer roll. Slowly the inner roll exjianded 
and reached a maximum size after which the mass transfer process rewnted from tin* 
inner to the outer rolls. The oscillations of the roll slunved :i inaxinmm strenjuh at tht' 
center of the box and gradually decreased towards the shh' walls. 'The horizontal size of 
a roll was not fixed and changed strongly along the roll axis. Since the radius of the roll 
changed along its axis an inertial force which induces an axial vidocity to the eomoHiing 
flows was observed. For air, this mechanism was seen to maiultun thi' o.seillaiions in the 


flow. For fluids of higher Prandtl number, the inertial foire derrt'ased and the u.seithitory 
motion of the rolls were different. Kessler (1987) performed eale.nlat.ions at a higher 
Rayleigh number to see how the flow behaves after the oscillatory convert i<(n i.s iniiiat.i'd 
in a small aspect ratio box. At a Rayleigh number of 38000 and ;i, I'randtl number of 
0.71 only one main frequency along with its harmonic.s were setm. d'his structure of tin' 
flow remained stable upto a Rayleigh number of 60000. For inerea>se in Hayh'igh number 
additional frequencies and their harmonics were seen. When the sidt^ walls an' rhanged t.o 
conducting from adiabatic, the flow patterns were altered. Subhannonit' fn>(|uenrie.s ami 
their combination with the main frequencies were introduced. The flow was st.able up to 
a Rayleigh number of 56000. Hysteresis effect were also observed. 


\ang and Mukutmoni (1993) have shown that, for rectangular eiu'losun's of small 
aspect ratio, the sequence of transitions depends strongly on the initial conditions. Tlu'v 
have showm a methodolog}'" to simulate the Rayleigh-Benard conv(H'.tiou in a small cavity 
vith an appropriate experiment. A close comparison between theory and e\[)eriiuent.s is 
ikely to enhance the reliability of the information generated. 

Since Rayleigh-Benard convection is strongly nonlinear, the initial gmiss of the flow 
•ondition is a major factor in the simulation as well as experiments. With these inlu'rcmt 
imitations computational studies continue to help in understanding transition and the 
nstability mechanisms. Since there is a strong hysteresis involved the comiiarison of 
xperiments with numerical work becomes difficult. Most of the experinumts may have 
illowed a different path while increasing or decreasing the Rayleigh number. Hence even 
t a fixed Rayleigh number, all other parameters being equal one may see a diffeix'nt flow 
onfiguration m an experiment in comparison to a simulation case, since the size of the 
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step change in Rayleigh number matters. A sudden jump in Rayleigh number from 
value to another may result in a different set of bifurcations compared to a gradual chanc^ 
in the Rayleigh number. 

There are several papers reporting the formation of stable two dimensional rolls 
through numerical studies. Flow in small and intermediate aspect ratio enclosures 
investigated more recently in a series of papers by Mukutmoni and Yang (1993-1990 
In Mukutmoni and Yang (1993a), steady roll formation has been demonstrated- 
rolls are generally parallel to the shorter side of the cavity. It is because this orientation 
minimizes the ratio of the rate of production of the potential energj’’ by buoyancy to 
rate of viscous dissipation of kinetic energy. However stable longitudinal rolls parallel i-O 
the longer side of the cavity are also documented in the literature both experimentally co 
well as numerically, at much higher Rayleigh numbers. 

The two dimensional rolls bifurcate to a state of three dimensionality with increase 
in Rayleigh number. Three dimensional rolls become unstable and a periodic motion u 
the roll system begins along the axis of the rolls for further increase in Rayleigh number - 
The critical Rayleigh number for the onset of oscillatory rolls is shown to be in the range 
of Rayleigh number of 30000 for air (Pr=0.71) (Mukutmoni and Yang, 1993a and Kessler- 

'T'ViP 

1987). This critical Rayleigh number increases with the increase of Prandtl number, u 
frequency of oscillation is not a strong function of the Rayleigh number (Mukutmoni 
and Yang, 1993a), but increases slowly as we increase the Rayleigh number. There is uo 
general agreement in the literature about the Prandtl number dependence of the RayKi?^ 
number for the onset of oscillatory convection (Busse, 1985). Krishnamurti ( 1970 b, l973j 
has suggested a value of Rayleigh number 5.5 x 10'^ as a transition Rayleigh number for the 
start of oscillatory convection that is independent of Prandtl number for Pr>50. Other 
studies have shown that there is a continuous increase in the critical Rayleigh number for 
the onset of oscillatory convection as the Prandtl number increases (Busse, 1985)- 

Mukutmoni and Yang (1993b) have shown that there will be an additional frequenc,' 
of half of the fundamental frequency added to the oscillatory motion between a Ray^s^^ 
number of 35000 to 36000 for a fluid of Prandtl number 2.5. The second bifurcation foi" 
the same fluid was observed between Rayleigh number of 47000 to 48000 when anothe- 
additional frequency was observed. More and more frequencies of oscillations were seen 
as the Rayleigh number was increased- The flow finally became chaotic at a Rayle^t^ 
number of around 50000. 
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Mukutmoni and Yang (1994) have shown that rolls parallel to tlu' longer sicl(> of the 
cavity are stable below a critical Rayleigh number. They have concluded that long rolls 
are like a metastable state and could become unstable to certain dLstmrhanc.'s. Kolodom-r 
et al. (1986) have also seen rolls parallel to the longer side in their expc'riment.s with an 
intermediate aspect ratio cavity. 


Hernandez and Frederick (1994) have studied the spatial and t('m{)oral h'aiure.s of 
three dimensional Rayleigh-Benard convection in air with varying a.spc'ct. ratio. 'I’he cavity 
aspect ratio was changed from 1 to 5. The authors concluded that Iniyond an aspect ratio 
of 5 the flow field was not stable for any Rayleigh number greater than 80(10. 'I'liis result is 
seen to be in disagreement with many other numerical as well as ('.\'i)('rini('nt.a.l ohsf'rvation 
where for the same fluid and at a higher aspect ratio the flow was stable for higher Hayleigh 
numbers (Kolodoner et al. (1986), Mukutmoni and Yang (1995a)). Most ('videut in the 
study is that the flow pattern and heat transfer rates are a strong functit)n of tin* asps'ct 
ratio, When the aspect ratio was systematically increased the flow patt.t'rn wt'iit, through 
1 bifurcation sequence from unicellular at an aspect ratio 1 to multicellular and finally lo 
1 toroidal flow structure. The toroidal structure was found to consist of ('oncentric; rolls. 
It was observed that new rolls kept forming from the cavity center. When tin* lu'w roll is 
brmed, the velocity of the fluid at the vertical axis (upward or downward) first increase's 
vith aspect ratio. After it reaches a maximum, it decreases to form a cychn 'The initial 
ncrease in the velocity is related to the fact that the critical Rayleigh numh(,ir for onset 
)f convection decreases with increase of aspect ratio. This permits a higher vtdothty at 
I higher aspect ratio. The later decrease in the velocity is because of the cross-sc'ctional 
ixpansion of the central flow caused by the increase of the aspect ratio. The coi i (‘.•.puuding 
leat transfer field was also observed to change significantly with the aspect ratio of the 
avity. With increase in aspect ratio, the average Nusselt number of the cavity incre.ascid 
apidly but later grew at a slower rate as the flow became multicellular. Wlu'u tlu' asp(;ct 
atio was increased with the number of rolls kept a constant, for example an increas(' 
a aspect ratio from 1 to 2. the overall average Nusselt number increased. This fact is 
■Iso related to the increase in the vertical velocity of the fluid and the increa.se in tin.' 
-ow area. When the aspect ratio increased from 2 to 3, the number of rolls increased 
rom one to two. This resulted in a decrease in the Nusselt number momentarily. This 
5 because the flow structure was found to switch its direction in the central rt'gion of 
he layer from upward to dowmward flow with a higher downward velocity. This \'elocity 
lowly decreased and the Nusselt number was found to increase for further increase in 
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aspect ratio. The change in aspect ratio from 4 to 5 was related to the change in roll 
number from 2 to 3 leading to an increase in Nusselt number. This was again due to the 
change in the direction of vertical upward flow at the center of the cavity. 

Hernandez (1995) has studied the influence of heating rate on the convection pattern 
for air in cavities of aspect ratios 1.21 and 2. The heating rate was introduced by a 
time dependent Rayleigh number in the range of 10^ to 10"*. The cavity side walls were 
respectively assumed to be perfectly conducting and adiabatic in two sets of calculations. 
The steady state flow configuration in the cavity was found to be-two counter-rotating 
rolls. With different heating rates, a fixed Rayleigh number was arrived at. At this point, 
it was found that the rolls in the central region of the layer had a downward motion and 
near the side walls, had an upward motion. When the heating rate was increased the 
fluid was found to be rising in the central region and descending near the side walls. The 
system thus went through a flow transition with the heating rate as a parameter. The 
author carried out a systematic analysis to find the range of heating rates within which 
the transition took place. It was found that with increasing final Rayleigh number of the 
system, the heating rate at which the transition took place also slowly increased. 

The transition with respect to the heating rate parameter can be explained as fol- 
lows. Assuming that the fluid near the side walls (assumed perfectly conducting) has an 
upward motion, increasing the heating rate will lead to a portion of the cold fluid coming 
from the upper horizontal wall near the transition heating rate to flow towards the center 
of the box in a diagonal path. This will start cooling the central portion of the box. 
Therefore, the local temperature will reduce in the central region. This will cause a flow 
of high temperature fluid towards the central region of the box, leading to a flow reversal 
in the center of the cavity. The diagonal paths of the fluid are thus caused by the thermal 
characteristics of the side walls. 

When the side walls are given an adiabatic boundary condition, no change in the 
flow pattern is observed at different heating rates. The hot fluid is always found to be 
rising at the center of the box. For a Rayleigh-Benard system with adiabatic side walls 
the convective motion starts when the Rayleigh number reaches the critical value for 
onset of convection. When the side walls are conducting a rising flow near the side walls 
and a downward flow near the center of the cavity can be seen even when the Rayleigh 
number is below the critical value. However this state of weak convection is not seen 
when the Rayleigh number increases beyond the critical value for onset of convection. 
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This is because with increasing Rayleigh number, buoyancy is iutrocbiccd info (hn 
which neutralizes the weak circulation and a perfect conduction rcgim.' is rcsiorcd, 'I'his 
conduction regime stays till the critical Rayleigh number is reached. Tlnm ihe convective 
pattern starts either with a rising flow at the center or with do\vn\va.rd (low. Tins is <it'cide<i 
by the relative strengths of the buoyancy forces generated by the side walls hefort' the 
onset of- convection and by the center of the cavity at the c.riticad havU'ii'Ji ntiinbe!. 


Mukutmoni and Yang (1995a) have demonstrated the loss-of-roll pheiumnma as the 
Rayleigh number is increased in an intermediate aspect ratio box. 'I’lu'v have simulated 
the experimental conditions of Kolodoner et al. (1986) and tin? transition Iroiti lO-rolls 
to 6-rolls was investigated. The 10-roll pattern was generated at ;i Rayleigh number of 
10000 and then Rayleigh number was increased to 17000. The authors found a .sohitiun 
with an 8-roll pattern. The 8-roll pattern was found to be three dimensional only near the 
isothermal walls. The mechanism of roll transition in the numerical dttf.a was not, found trj 
be strictly identical to that obtained from the flow visualization experiment of Kolodnt'r 
et al (1986). However with a closer look at the experimental datti, their sinmhition was 
able to produce the real physical phenomena. When the Rayleigh number wtis steppinl 
up from 10000 to 17000, a periodic thickening and thinning of the rolls wen' s(‘('n. This 
is a signature of the skewed-varicose instability. Two rolls at the ceiiTer dis.appetired 
and slowly the system came back to a stable configuration. The atithors Imve concluded 
that the skewed-varicose instability originally proposed by Bussc (1985) is idi'ally for an 
infinite layer, whereas the effect of lateral walls does modif}’ the details of the nu'chanism 
af the transition process. The authors found that a vertical vorticity component plays a 
crucial role in the transition process. The spike observed in the vertical vorticity during 
the transition process indicates a rotation of the pattern around a vc'rtical axis which 
.s referred as swirl. In the original model of skewed-varicose imstability (Busse. 1985) 
-t was expected that the vertical vorticity would be absent. Numerical calculations of 
Vlukutmoni and Yang (1995a) showed that the transition from 10-rolls to S-roHs is via an 
instability of skewed-varicose type with swirl. 


When the Rayleigh number was increased from 17000 to 24000, Mukuf.moni and 
Tang (1995a) observed non-roll patterns. The transition process started again with tin; 
skewed-varicose instability leading to a distortion of the 8-rolls system. Slowly the roll 
boundar}^ merged in a fashion to create a polygonal planform structure. The final state 
of the structure was found to be polygonal cells with slow steady oscillations. During the 
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transition process the vertical vorticity was observed and spikes were found. For a change 
in Rayleigh number from 17000 to 20000 (instead of 24000) the bifurcations observed were 
different from the polygonal planform solution. A T-shaped roll pattern was observed and 
perfect steady state was not reached, the flow continuing to evolve at a slow rate. This 
indicated that the rate of change of Rayleigh number plays a major role in the type of 
bifurcation experienced by the flow field. 

Mukutmoni and Yang (1995b) have numerically simulated the experiment conducted 
by Gollub and Benson (1980). The authors have shown that flow reversal to a steady state 
at higher Rayleigh number is possible. They have started with a two counter-rotating rolls 
structure at a Rayleigh number of 40000 in a small aspect ratio box filled with a fluid of 
Prandtl number 5. The Rayleigh number was increased in steps of 10000. The flow field 
was found to be unsteady at a Rayleigh number of 50000. At a Rayleigh number of 60000 
the time signal from a point for the velocity field was collected and analysed. The flow was 
found to be periodic with a well-defined fundamental frequency. At Rayleigh numbers of 
70000 and 80000 the system was seen to go through a transition and the resulting field was 
found to be in the quasi-periodic state. The appearance of new frequency independent 
of the main fundamental but lower than it, is the reason for quasi-periodic flow. The 
phase trajectories were found to be in the form of a torus as expected. In comparison, the 
trajectories at a Rayleigh number of 60000 when the flow was periodic were found to be 
simple closed curves. The above bifurcation sequences were observed in the experiment 
of Gollub and Benson (1980) as well. Mukutmoni and Yang (1995b) also examined the 
spatial distribution of the frequencies. All variables over the fluid layer in the cavity were 
found to have the same dynamical behaviour. With further increase in Rayleigh number 
(100000) the flow field reversed from quasi-periodic to a steady state. This transition to 
steady state from a quasi-periodic flow can be explained on the basis of the increasing 
complexities in the spatial structure of the flow. Thus the flow field undergoes a change in 
the spatial pattern that stabilises the unsteady convection. The flow was seen to become 
oscillatory again when the Rayleigh number was increased to 120000. 

The loss-of-roll phenomena has also been documented by other workers. Lin et 
al. (1996) have numerically shown that for an intermediate aspect ratio box and for a 
fluid of Prandtl number 3.5 the rolls near the side walls gradually weaken and contract. 
Meanwhile the rolls next to the weakening rolls expand slowly. After some time the rolls 
near the short sides disappear. The remaining number of rolls in the box readjust and 
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there is an increase in the size of all the rolls. The authors 
loss of rolls in air. The skewed-varicose instability was luiiml I 


fniiiui autuhiT omt(> fm- 
o t’auso tiishiriiou of tho 


longitudinal rolls. With time the distortion of the shape and .si/e tieeanie lare-T and two 
rolls adjacent to each other merged to form a .single roll. I'lds re.-adted m the Invs ,,r a 
single roll. Once a roll was lost, the rolls near the central ri'gion of the eavuv lea.ijusted 
to a stable and straight pattern whereas the rolls lusir the side walls ivinauis uusiahle 


and irregular. 


1.1.5 Tomographic Algorithm 

A considerable amount of literature is presently available in the area of ttuiio!',ra{>hic 
algorithms. These algorithms work with a set of projections of the (add being, iu'. '•;.ti"..aled 
and reconstruct it to a certain degree of a[)proKiinalion (llennan, UkSd). They can be 
broadly classified as: (a) Transform methods and (b) Series expansion methods. The 
latter has been developed with a view towards handling a liiniti'd number of itroji'ctions. 
Hence in interferometry, applied to measurement of temperature fields in fluids, the series 
expansion method is best suited. Censor (1983) has reviewed tlu' series ex[)ansitm methods 
in terms of their rate of convergence and accuracy. Gull ;ind Newt, on tlTSfl) di.scu.ss the 
use of maximum entropy principle in tomographic reconstruction. .A method of enc:odiug 
prior information about the unknown field is discussed. Verhoeven ( 1093) hits reported tlu' 
performance of the state-of-the-art implementation of a MART (Midtiplitmtivt' Algt'braic 
Reconstruction Technique) algorithm to multidimensional int(>rferomt'tric data. .Subbarao 
et al. (1997a) have compared ART (Algebraic Reconstruction Techniciu('), \l.\Kl' and 
entropy algorithms for three dimensional reconstruction of tempcwaturc fit'lds. A detailed 
calculation of errors has been presented. The principal finding of their stud>- is f.haf, 
MART gives the best all-round performance even with as low projections as I wo. 

1.2 Objectives of the Present Work 

The present study is concerned with mapping the full three dimensional temperature field 
in a Rayleigh-Benard convection setup of intermediate aspect ratio using interferonudry. 
The cavity dimensions are 50 cm x 50 cm in plan and the vertical depth of the fluid 
layer is adjustable. Two different aspect ratios have been employed. Rayleigh numbers 
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of 13900, 34800 and 40200 have been selected for the experiments. The aspect ratio at a 
Rayleigh number of 13900 was 25, while at 34800 and 40200, it was 18.6. 

The thermal field has been mapped using a Mach-Zehnder interferometer. The 
interferograms have been obtained as a collection of fringe patterns. The interferograms 
give line-averaged information along the direction of the light ray. Hence they represent 
a projection in that direction. The interferograms can also be used to identify the fiow 
pattern prevailing within the cavity. The three dimensional temperature field has been 
obtained from the interferograms using the method of tomography. 

The first objective of the present study is to obtain the three dimensional temper- 
ature field in the fluid layer in a non-intrusive manner. The reconstructed temperature 
field thus obtained gives a clue to the pattern formation in the fluid. The temperature 
field available in three dimensions can be used for understanding the heat transfer as- 
pects of the convection phenomena. Accordingly, Nusselt numbers have been computed 
and presented as an average along a view angle, as a total average over the cavity and 
also as a distribution of the local Nusselt number over the confining horizontal plates. 

A major source of error in processing interferograms is the fringe thinning process. 
To keep this error under control, a thinning algorithm dedicated to interferometry is 
required. The second objective of the present work is the development of a versatile 
thinning algorithm for interferometric fringes. 

Tomography is an inverse technique that, in mathematical terms, leads to an ill- 
posed matrix inversion problem. It is now known that the inversion process can amplif}' 
errors in the input data, arising from interferometry as in the present study. The third 
objective of the present -work has been to assess errors in the reconstructed field in relation 
to those in the interferograms. This has been accomplished by examining a variety of al- 
gorithms available in the literature. This process has led to the development of alternative 
algorithms suitable for interferometry. 




Chapter 2 


Description of Experiments 


Experiments in Rayleigh-Benard convection are necessarily exploratory in nature. From a 
theoretical view point the convection patterns are governed by a set of non-linear coupled 
partial differential equations. The solution of this mathematical problem is intrinsically 
complicated on one hand and on the other it is very sensitive to initial and boundary- 
conditions. Further, the forcing function such as the step change in Rayleigh number 
place an important role in the pattern formation in the fluid layer. In light of this, 
theoreticians and numerical analysts are forced to assess their results against benchmark 
experiments. 

A Rayleigh-Benard experimental setup is apparently simple in design. Nominally ii 
comprises of two horizontal surfaces of high thermal conductivity which are maintained 
at different temperatures. The vertical side walls are perfect insulators and the focus of 
the experiments is on the flow patterns that emerged in the fluid contained in the en- 
closed volume. A careful thought is sufficient to indicate the large number of difficulties 
experienced during experimentation. For example, uniformity and constancy of surface 
temperatures, parallelism of the walls deflning the fluid layer and properties of the insulat- 
ing surfaces are all factors that determine the quality of the experiment and its suitability 
for comparison with theory. Further, extraneous factors such as building vibrations, air 
currents and changes in the ambient temperature have a strong bearing on the quality 
of the recorded data. Thus Rayleigh-Benard experiments have to be conducted with due 
care and precautions. 

While the present work adopts the optical route for determining the temperature 
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field, other approaches have been proposed in this regard. I‘br e.xatnpii', liu- tt‘iu[»t‘ralure 
field can be obtained by scanning the fluid layer using a thennoeoiipli'. This appni.ich haj; 
a serious drawback since the presence of the probe eau distort tlic flow pattern, not jusi 
locally but over the entire cavity. The probe intrusion probbun is p.art iculai !y ."frious at 
high Rayleigh numbers. A second technique tlnit has been widely (‘inpb.yed in\nlve ih(‘ 
use of tracer particles in the fluid. This method htis betm found to be .suet'e.s.sfu! mainlv 
in liquids and less so in gases. In any case, the tracer roulu ithniiifies the velociiv field in 
the fluid but not the temperature field which is the. focus of th(‘ pre.s(>nt, work. \ .sulttie 
point to be noted in the context of flow visualization by trtieer is the followin.!',: Sinee ilu‘ 
particles respond to velocity, small time-dependent llucttnaiions are ininiediati*Iv noiiccHl 
and portray an image of chaotic convection even at mo(lerat(*ly low b’ayleie.h nunifters. IIk’ 
tracer route has a fundamental drawback of not gmusrating inforniatitm ivj’ai'dim.', three 
dimensionality of the flow field. In this context, iuttudcroincfric l.t)inoj>,raphv adopted in 
the present study has the following definite advantages; (a) Ch'aiiy identifiable friiige 
patterns are formed, (b) These remains stable over a higln'r rang:e of Ha>lei.di numbers, 
(c) Three dimensional information about the temporatma' fit'ld ea.ii l)e extracted front the 
.n.trferoiran^s. Thus it is possible to deduce the shape of tint structmrt's that form in tlu' 

fluid layer at various Rayleigh numbers, (d) Local ;us well its glttbal ht'at t.ransfer ratt's 
can be determined. 


2.1 Test Cell for Rayleigh-Benard Convection 


The apparatus used to study convection in the horizontal layer of air i.s slunvn in l.'iKurc 
-T. The flmd layer (interchangeably called the cavity) was 501) x .5110 in plan, 
the vertrea depth being adjnstable. The flu.d layer was confined l.y two almuiniu,,, pl.at.es. 
0 mm thicknss above and below. The flatness of these plates was carefullv estal,lishod 
agmnst a reference face plate. After assembly the fluid layer tlfickness wal uniform to 

larJ” 1 “amtained at uniform temperatures bv circulatiiig a 

vo ume of water over them. For the upper plate, a tank-Uke cous.ructK,,. enable.! 
^tended contact etween the flowing water and the the aluminunn surfee. For the 

alumidnm^' TrT maintain contact bctweeu wat.T ami 

ofbTfflrntr d' 7 """ »>“l ‘h-t I--nco 

a tortuous path, thus increasing the effective intcrfadal contact area. 
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The side walls comprised of two layers of perspex sheets, each 10 mm thick. The side 
walls were simply joined with the upper aluminium surface and did not carry any load. 
The weight of the upper aluminium surface and the water contained in it was directly 
transmitted to the lower tank by four short pillars at the four corners. It was thus possible 
to develop a cavity with an adjustable aspect ratio. A provision was made to accommodate 
a small window in the perspex side wall for the recording of the interferograms. 

A traversing mechanism is needed to mount the apparatus in which the desired 
experiment is in progress. In practice, the optics and the light source cannot be moved to 
scan the flow field. The traversing mechanism enables translation and rotation of the test 
cell and thus plays a central role in instrumentation. The base of the traversing mechanism 
is padded with a rubber sheet of 30 mm thickness to damp any external vibration from 
reaching the test cell. The traversing mechanism is schematically shown in Figure 2.2. 
In axial tomography the angle of rotation is very important. While the object rotates, 
it is actually the rotation of the table-top of the traversing mechanism. Hence one has 
to ensure that the center of the rotation of the test cell equal to the center of rotation 
of the table-top of the traversing mechanism. This is an issue of alignment and carefully 
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implemented in the present work. 



Figure 2.2: Schematic of the Traversing Mechanism 

The cop wall of the cavity was cooled and the bottom wall heated bv pumi)ing water 
mtinuously from constant temperature baths. Special attention was given to ensure that 
othermal conditions prevailed at the aluminium plates. This was achieved by circulat- 
ig a large volumetric flow rate of water. Specifically, the temperature drop between tlu' 
icoming and outgoing fluid on both the hot and the cold side was found to be negligible 
0 lower the plate tentperatore below the ambient value a co.tstant ten,, ctatore bath 
inber. model: variostat) was employed. The specification of the constant tenper- 
mre bath is given in Table 2,1. For the hot surface, a large tank with a 2 k\V heater 
np ojmg a pump capable of generating 9 mtHjO) head was used. Temperature control 
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of the hot plate was accomplished by on-off control of the heater operated by a timer 
switch. 

Table 2.1: Specifications of the constant temperature bath (huber model: variostat) 


Operating temperature range 

-30“C to 150°C 

Temperature stability at -10°C 

0.01 K 

Temperature adjustment 

Digital 

Temperature indication 

Digital 

Temperature sensor 

ptlOO 

Force pump capacity 

10 liters/min (max) 

Suction pump capacity 

7 liters/min (max) 


Temperatures of both aluminium surfaces were monitored by 24 gauge chromel- 
alumel thermocouples fixed on the side exposed to the flowing water. The temperatures 
sensed by these thermocouples were read by a 30 channel temperature recorder. A separate 
thermocouple was used to monitor the ambient temperature. The constancy of the wall 
temperature was estimated to be ±0.2°C for the complete duration of the experiment. 
The entire test cell was placed inside a chamber made of a plastic sheet to eliminate the 
influence of external air currents. 

A variety of tests were carried out to ensure that the convection patterns in the 
fluid layer were insensitive to external disturbances such as floor vibration and the flowing 
water. It was thus established that air convection was driven by the temperature difference 
alone. The experiment was conducted beyond 4 hours to eliminate the initial transients 
and obtain a dynamic steady state. In the present work, the experiments were started with 
the fluid layer and the bounding walls, all at the ambient temperature. The increment 
in Rayleigh number from 0 to the final Rayleigh number was applied in one step as 
follows. The walls were respectively cooled and heated by circulating water from constant 
temperature baths. Since the deviation from the ambient temperature of each of the walls 
was practically equal, both walls reached steady state around the same time. The hot 
and cold walls bounding the cavity were found to reach steady state in about 30 minutes 
whereas the convection pattern reached steady state in 3 to 4 hours. The variation of 
wall temperatures with time could be fitted as an exponential function, characteristic of 
cooling/heating of lumped masses. 

Two different vertical depths were used in the present experiments to generate the 
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Rayleigh numbers used. For a Rayleigh munher of 1391)1), th<> wrtifal depth w;i.s 20 
mm. For the higher Rayleigh numbers of 34800, 40200 tuitl -'dSOO, tin- wrtirnl \v;w 

increased to 26.8 mm. The aspect ratio was thus maintiiincd .at, and 18.0 respectively. 
The aspect ratio is defined as the ratio of horizontal width of tlie Iluid layer te t he vertical 
height of the fluid layer. The lowering of the aspect ratio w:is seen to reduce t he (‘xt<'at of 
unsteadiness in the convection pattern at the higher R;.iyl('igh nuinhers. The hot and the 


cold wall temperatures for the four Rayleigh numbers were maintained as .30. .a and 
for Ra=13900, 33.5 and 15.1 °C for Ra=34800, 33.5 and 12.4‘'C for Ha -lOdOO and :5,S.8 
and 10.4°C for Ra=51800. The ambient temperature was 21.7'’(! in all the e.xperimeiits. 


2.2 Mach-Zehnder Interferometer 


The Mach-Zehnder interferometer has been used as a primary instrunumt in t.lu' present 
work for temperature measurement in the fluid layer. Figure 2.3 is a schemat ic' drawing 
of the interferometer. The optical components present in it naundy tlu' bc'ani splitters 
BSl and BS2 and mirrors Ml and M2, are inclined exactly at an angles of .I.")" with respect, 
to the laser beam direction. The first beam splitter BSl splits the incoming collimated 
beam into two equal parts, the transmitted and the reflected benuns. 'I'hc' transmitt.c'd 
beam (2) is labelled as the test beam and the reflected beam (1) ;us tlu' refcn'cmc.'c' lu>am. 
The test beam passes through the test region where the convcH-tion proct'ss is in {)rogress. 
It is reflected by the mirror M2 and recombines with the reference beam on the plan*' 
of the second beam splitter (BS2). The reference beam undergoes a ndlectiou at mirror 
Ml and passes through the reference medium unaltered and is superimi)os('d with the 
test beam at BS2. The t'wo beams on superposition at the second Ixuirn splitter BS2. 
produce an interference pattern. This pattern contains the information of thci variation 
of refractive index in the test region. For measurements in air, the refertmcc; mfulinin 
is simply the ambient. For liquids, a compensation chamber is required to introduce 
an appropriate reference environment. The mirrors and beam splitters employed in the 
present configuration are of 150 mm diameter. The beam splitter has 50% rcllectivity and 
50% transmitivity. The mirrors are coated with 99.9% pure silver and employ a silicon 
dioxide layer as a protective layer against oxidation. 

The Mach-Zehnder interferometer can be operated in two modes, namely (a) Infinite 
fringe setting and (b) Wedge fringe setting. In (a) the test and reference beams are 
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M Mirror L Convex lens 1 Reference beam 

BS Beamsplitter LS Laser source 2 Test beam 

C CCD camera 3 Spatial filter 

Figure 2.3: Schematic Drawing of the Mach-Zehnder Interferometer 

set to have identical geometrical path lengths and fringes form due to density and is 
temperature changes alone. Since each fringe is a line of constant phase, it is also a line 
of constant refractive index, a line of constant density and hence temperature and hence 
an isotherm. It can also be shown that the fringe thickness is an inverse measure of the 
local temperature gradient (being small where gradients are high). The infinite fringe 
setting is employed for high- accuracy temperature measurements in the fluid. In (b), 
the mirrors and beam splitters are deliberately misaligned to produce an initial fringe 
pattern of straight lines. When a thermal disturbance is introduced in the path of the 
test beam, these lines deform and represent temperature profiles in the fluid. The wedge 
fringe setting is commonly employed for heat flux measurements. 


2.2.1 Laser Source 

A 35 mW, continuous wave (632.8 nm) He-Ne laser is employed as the coherent light 
source for the interferometer. This laser is sturdy in construction, economical and stable 
in operation. The original laser beam is of 2 ,mm diameter. A spatial filter is required 
to expand the beam to any convenient size. In the present study, the expanded beam 
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diameter is 70 mm. The spatial liltor is a h'liS'piiiludt' anaiiivuirni wuh tv..» adinstahlt' 
screws. The distance between the pin lude ami fhe ha:- is a!-.' a>!|it a.il.h' i h-*,.- mtcws 
determine the inplane location of the pin hole ami lia\-* i"« atiiu,.io.i • Ti.k iho ^tuall 

laser beam is focussed on the pin hole and the out e.oin;’, boa III r; \ pi.imi .Htiivex 

lens has been used to produce a collimated beam for I ie* -ponrieatiotis 

of the laser used in the present study is {pven in Talde I!,'.?. 


Table 2.2: Speeifieations of the Helium .Xeon laser 


Make 

Spectra-physifs | 

Model 

Spectra-physics 127 ■ 

Output power 

60 mW (maximum). 05 m\\‘ -.wk-rnyj- output ! 

Wavelength 

632.8 nm ^ 

Color 

Orange red j 

Coherence length 

20 cm - 30 cm 

Power consumption 

« i.O kW of elect riiud power 

Efficiency 

0.01 - 0.1 % 

Beam diameter 

1.25 ± O.iO mm 

Beam divergence 

0.66 ± 0.06 mrad 

Amplitude noise, 10 Hz -2 MHz 

< 1% rms 

Amplitude ripple, 45 Hz -1 kHz 

< 1% rms 

Life time 

« 20000 hours of operation 


2.2.2 CCD Camera 

A CCD (charged coupled device) camera (Pulnix, model; T5 565) of sjiatial resolution 
of 512 X 512 pixels has been used to capture the interferometric images . 'The friugi'S 
formed at the second beam splitter of the Mach-Zehnder intcrferoinete.r is projecti'd over 
i screen. The selection of the screen and collection of intcrfcromet.ric images from it 
s a very important step since the clarity in the images will reduce, the umauiaiuty in 
■he subsequent calculations. For this purpose a tracing paper has been used to display 
he interferometric images. The attenuation of the laser beam through the thickness of 
he paper was found to be small. It was observed that two screens used together when 
hysicall} disturbed led to distinctly clear images on the video monitor. This effect can 
e understood as a spatial averaging of the image over the two screens which makes the 
inge pattern smooth and clear. 
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The CCD camera is connected to a PC-based image processing system through an 8 
bit A/D card (PIP 1024 MATROX). The fringe pattern is stored in an integer matrix 
form with intensities varying between 0 to 255 (the gray scale), where 0 indicates black 
and 255 indicates white. With the present set up the image acquisition speed is at video 
rates, namely 50 frames per second. The digital output of the CCD camera is projected 
on to a high resolution video monitor to visualize and focus the fringe patterns. 

2.2.3 Pneumatic Isolation Mount 

The optical components of the interferometer are extremely sensitive to vibrations. This 
can be experienced from the fringes which formed on the screen. To avoid ground vibration 
from reaching the optics, the entire interferometer is placed over four pneumatic isolation 
mounts. These mounts are connected to an air compressor for pressurization. Once the 
mounts are pressurized the entire interferometer floats over the mounts. This stabilizes 
the interferometric images and facilitates image acquisition. An air compressor of rated 
capacity 10 atmospheres is used throughout the experiment to pressurize the mounts. 
The operating pressure for the mounts are 5 kg/cm^. Hence a regulator valve was used to 
supply air to the mounts at the right pressure. The compressor was located sufficiently 
away from the interferometer to protect it from vibrational noise. 

2.2.4 Temperature Recorder 

The thermocouples which are used to monitor the temperature of the two horizontal 
aluminium surfaces of the cavity and the ambient temperature were connected to a 30 
channel temperature recorder. The temperature of the plates were monitored throughout 
the experiment. The specifications of the temperature recorder used in the present study 
are listed in Table 2.3. 

2.3 Alignment of the Interferometer 

Before the start of the experiment the interferometer has to be aligned. Though the 
initial alignment of the interferometer is generally not disturbed from one experiment to 
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Table 2.3: Specifications of the Temperature Recorder 


Make 

NEC San-ei Instruments, Ltd. 

Model 

8H10 

Display 

Digital 

No. of channels 

30 

Measuring range 

-200°C to 1370°C 

Resolution 

0.1°C 


le other, some fine tuning is essential to ensure that the interferometer is operating at 
s highest sensitivity. The initial alignment of the interferometer is carried out as per the 
)llowing steps. 


1. The light output of the spatial filter is adjusted so that the diffraction rings which 
appear with the expanded beam vanish. This requires adjustment of the screws on 
the spatial filter. In most experiments, the diffraction ring formed a conqjhjte circle 
and remained at the periphery of the expanded beam. 

2. The laser power output is measured using a light meter. The laser {)ower output 
is generally not a stable quantity and changes with time. This cha.uge in power 
output is not a transient phenomena but it decreases steadily and slowly with hours 
of operation. In the present work, the laser output was in the range 30-32 niW over 
two years. 

3. The plano-convex lens is adjusted from the pinhole of the spatial filtcu: so that the 
distance of separation is the focal length of the lens. This produces a f)arallel laser 
beam needed for the experiments. 

4. All the optical components of the interferometer are adjusted till tlnur (:eut('rs fall 
on a horizontal plane. Once this is accomplished, the first bea.m si)litf,(‘r (BSl) is 
adjusted till it is exactly at 45° to the incoming light rays. All tin' nunaining o[)ticaI 
components are then made parallel to each other by adjust, ing om; at. a t.iine. The 
mirrors and beam splitters being of 150 mm in diameter, the (‘xpa.iuh'd beam of 70 
mm diameter is made to pass through the central portion of the oi>ural components. 

5. Adjustment for the infinite fringe setting is delicate and rccpiire.s elfort,. In the 
infinite fringe setting, the initial field of view is one of complett' biightne.ss since 
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interference is constructive. The geometrical and the optical path lengths of the test 
and reference beams are then the same in the absence of any thermal disturbances in 
the path of the test beam. Owing to imperfect adjustment of the mirrors and beam 
splitters by screws movement the exact infinite fringe setting in a theoretical sense 
may not be realized. As the interferometer approaches the infinite fringe setting the 
distance between the fringes increases and the number of fringes decreases. In the 
present work, it was possible to reduce the number of fringes to unity at the start 
of all the experiments (Figure 2.4). 



Figure 2.4: Infinite Fringe Setting of the Interferometer 

To illustrate fringe formation in the infinite fringe setting, a candle flame was put 
on the path of the test beam and the interferogram was recorded. The candle flame in 
the infinite fringe setting is shown in Figure 2.5. The fringes can be seen to correspond 
to isotherms around the candle flame. 

The wedge fringe setting is comparatively easier to set up than the infinite fringe 
setting. Here the initial fringes form due to deliberate misalignment between the optical 
components. The orientation of the fringes can be changed by adjusting the inclination 
of the optical components. Initially the fringes are adjusted so that they are perfectly 
straight. Figure 2.6 shows the initial wedge fringe setting of the interferometer. If a 
thermal disturbance is introduced in the path of the test beam, the fringes get displaced 
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Figure 2.5: Candle Flame in the Infinite Fringe Setting of the Interferometer 

to an extent depending on the nature of the temperature profile. Hence the fringes in the 
wedge fringe setting of the interferometer are representative of the toinperaturc profile 
in the medium under study. The candle flame experiment is shown in the wedge fringe 
setting mode in Figure 2.7. Here the fringes are the temperature profile inside the flame. 
Note the symmetry in the temperature profile along the centerline of the flame. 


2.4 Recording Interferometric Projections 


The method of axial tomography requires the projection data of the field to be recon- 
structed from various angles. The experiments were hence conducted by rotating the 
Rayleigh-Benard convection test cell with reference to the light source. The position of 
the light source and the detector remained fixed in all the experiments. The experiments 
were conducted at various angles and for each angle the full width of the fluid layer was 
scanned. The width of the fluid layer being 500 mm x 500 mm in plan, requires several 
translation of the traversing mechanism to scan the complete fluid layer along one angle 
of projection. This is because the diameter of the laser beam is only 70 mm. To record 
a projection at each location of the test cell, the flow field was allowed to pass through 
the initial transients and interferograms were recorded after 4 hours from start of the ex- 
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Figure 2.6; Wedge Fringe Setting of the Interferometer 



Figure 2.7: Candle Flame in the Wedge Fringe Setting of the Interferometer 


periment. The projection field recorded in the form of images were later joined together 
to generate one complete image corresponding to a given projection angle. Each angle of 
rotation is known as a projection angle or a view angle. The definition of the view angle 
9 is shown in Figure 2.8. 
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Description of Experiments 



Figure 2.8; Definition of View Angle 


For the lowest Rayleigh number studied (Ra=13900) experiments were conducted at 
six different view angles namely 0, 30, 60, 90, 120 and 150°. For all other higher Rayleigh 
numbers projections of the temperature field were recorded in the form of interferometric 
fringes from only two orthogonal view angles of 0 and 90°. At a Rayleigh number of 34800 
and 40200, the fringes exhibited some time dependence. Specifically, the flow was seen to 
switch between two states in a fully repeatable manner. Of the two states, one was more 
dominant than the other and this mode alone has been analyzed in the prevsent work. The 
unsteadiness in the flow field was seen to introduce uncertainty in the projection data, 
particularly with an increasing number of projections. A large uncertainty in projection 
data would be amplified during reconstruction, particularly with a large number of view 
angles. To keep the reconstruction errors below an acceptable limit, only two views (0 
and 90°) have been employed in the analysis. This is however not a serious limitation 
since a numerical analysis of the MART family of algorithms has shown two orthogonal 
projections to produce meaningful results. This aspect is discussed in detail in Chapter 
6 . 


The process of joining adjacent images for a given view angle led to uncertainties, 
particularly at higher Rayleigh numbers. This was due to unsteadiness in the flow pat- 
terns. The problem was circumvented by snapping several images from the camera at 
each location and considering only those which formed a continuous pattern. 
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2.5 Uncertainty and Measurement Errors 

Errors in the experimental data a're associated with misalignment of the apparatus witf 
respect to the light beam, image processing operations including filtering, thinning anc 
assigning temperature to fringes, error amplification during three dimensional reconstruc- 
tion and the intrinsic uncertainty in the convection process itself. Errors related to refrac- 
tion effects have been found to be quite small. All experiments were conducted severai 
times to establish the repeatability of the fringe patterns. The uncertainty in Rayleigf 
number is related to the flatness of the two horizontal confining walls which decides the 
height of the fluid layer and the constancy of temperature on the horizontal walls which 
prescribes the temperature difference across the fluid layer. Hence there is a variatior 
of Rayleigh number from point to point in the fluid layer. The average uncertainty leve^ 
in the Rayleigh number is expected to be less than ±1000. Experience with Rayleigh- 
Benard experiments for Ra > 3 xlO^ show uncertainty levels in the local wall Nusselt 
number of upto 20%, primarily due to mild unsteadiness in the flow pattern (Muralidhai 
et al, 1995). Time-dependent movement of fringes was not a source of uncertainty in the 
present work at a Rayleigh number of 13900. However, at a Rayleigh number of 40200 
two sets of convection patterns were seen to be formed. Analysis has been carried ou'* 
for the fringe patterns that formed for most part of the experiment. At both Rayleigh 
numbers, the plate-averaged Nusselt number is found to be in good agreement with pub- 
lished correlations and is discussed in Chapter 6. The width-averaged temperature profile 
that represents energy balance across the cavity was also found to be unique and well- 
defined. Hence the results obtained in the present work can be taken to be qualitative!} 
meaningful. 

There are two edge effects that interfere with the recorded data in the present design 
of the test cell. These are described below: 

1. While scanning the temperature field using a laser, the test beam encounters z 
sudden change in temperature as it enters the fluid layer. This introduces a bending 
in the laser due to a large temperature gradient. The same effect is expected when 
the beam comes out of the test ceil into the ambient. The bending of laser beam due 
to these changes in temperature gradients at the two ends will be equal and opposite 
under ideal conditions. Hence theoretically the effect is nullified. In practice thie 
may lead to a small error in the projection data. 
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e projections were recorded after allowing sufficient time to avoid the transients 
■ fluid layer. However the time required for reaching the thermal equilibrium in 
srtical insulated side walls is expected to be much larger, perhaps 10-12 hours, 
expected that transients in the side walls will not interfere the fluid motion in 
ore of the cavity. Hence the edge effects arising from the insulated side walls 
eglected in the present study. 



Chapter 3 


Image Processing and Fringe 
Thinning 


The recording of fringe patterns using a CCD camera results in storing the images a: 
a string of numbers in the form of a matrix. Each number corresponds to an intensii] 
level. In the present study, an 8-bit analog-to-digital converter was employed. Hencf 
the resulting images are discretized into 256 gray levels. An intensity level of 0 indicate; 
black whereas 255 is white. Availability of the images on a gray scale is of help ir 
data processing and the automation of the fringe extraction process. With these aids 
interferometry coupled with tomography for temperature measurement becomes a less 
tiring and cumbersome tool and certainly more interesting. 

The fringe patterns recorded using the interferometer need to be converted intc 
temperature records for tomographic calculations. Quantitative evaluation of the inter- 
ferograms requires that the fringe skeleton be determined first. From the thinned fringes; 
temperature information can be generated since, a fringe is an isotherm and the same 
temperature prevails over its entire length. This step requires the following operations: 
(1) processing of the fringe images (image processing) (2) identifying intensity minima 
within fringes (fringe thinning) (3) measuring distances between fringes and determining 
fringe order in terms of temperature units (quantitative evaluation) and (4) transfer- 
ring the temperature information available at the fringes to a superimposed uniform grid 
(interpolation). In most experiments, these four steps are difficult since operations such 
as locating fringe minima and edges result in ambiguity. One of the factors that cause 
difficulty in image analysis is speckle, a form of noise. Elaborate procedures must be em- 
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ployed to remove speckle from interferometric images. Examples of filtering strategies are 
Fourier-filtering using band-pass filters, histogram specification and Laplaciaii smoothing 
(Gonzalez and Woods. 1993). The strategies involved in processing the interferograms 
from the initial stage as a digitized image to finally a fringe skeleton arc discussed in the 
present chapter. 


3.1 Image Processing 


Images of fringe patterns collected using the CCD camera and the A/D card tend to be 
noisy. While a collection of fringes indicates a smooth wave-like variation of light inten- 
sity. experimental '■ will have a superposition of higher harmonics of small 
amplitude. This is a source of ambiguity since it is now quite difficult to identify intensity 
maxima and minima. Noise can thus be defined as extraneous and unwanted intensity 
variation which is superimposed over the useful portion of the data. Noise is generated 
at different stages of the experiment; the imperfection of the optical comijonents, noise 
in the CCD array, digitization and lastly the flow and thermal fields under study also 
contribute to noise owing to edge effects due to refraction and nonuniform scattering and 
absorption. However, in the experience of the author, speckle is the major source of noise 
in interferometry. It is a superposition of diffraction patterns over the basic interference 
pattern that constitutes the signal in the present discussion. Speckle arises from imper- 
fection of optical surfaces. The presence of microscopic unevenness on the surface of the 
optical elements leads to diffraction. The diffracted rays in turn interfere and generate 
local fringe patterns and corrupt the global intensity distribution. Thus speckle is char- 
acterized by high- wavenumber fluctuations in the intensity data. To recover the original 
intensity variation, there is a need to filter the image, remove noise and extract the signal. 

Image processing applications are required to remove the noise present in the images 
on one hand and enhance the quality of the images on the other. Further, in experiments 
fringes are bands of finite thickness, and isotherms are associated with the minimum 
or maximum intensity level within a dark or a bright band. The process of replacing 
the fringe bands by curves passing through minimum or maximum intensity locations is 
called fringe thinning. Hence, the next objective of image processing is the generation of a 
thinned image. In summary, image processing operations in interferometry can be divided 
into three categories: (a) filtering, (b) image enhancement, and (c) thinning. These steps 
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are discussed below. 


3.1.1 Filtering of Images 


Once the image is stored in digital form, the image is available as a matrix of integers. 
These fall in the range 0-255 and represent light intensity at spatial locations on the image. 
Speckle can be removed using Fourier filtering, median filtering and averaging. However 
Fourier filtering has been seen to be best suited for interferometric fringes. Median filtering 
has been applied locally to an image for better smoothing as an operation after the Fourier 
filtering. 

For the Fourier filtering operation the image is first transformed to the wavenumber 
space with a two dimensional Fourier transform operation. Here the wavenumber is a kind 
of a spatial frequency, defined as the number of intensity cycles per pixel. Intuitively one 
can view the low wavenumber harmonics as information and those at a high wavenumber 
as noise. In the wavenumber space a two dimensional symmetric band-pass filter can be 
used to effectively set the high wavenumber components to zero. The size of the band-pass 
filter is decided by its ability to remove noise without appreciable loss of signal, typically 
less than 5% . An inverse two dimensional Fourier transform restores the image in filtered 
form in the spatial domain. The symmetricity of the filter referred above is related to 
the problem of aliasing with discrete Fourier transforms. The decision on the size of the 
band pass filter has to be found by trial-and-error. Since the light source and optics 
employed for all the experiment were identical noise pattern in the images is expected 
to be invariant. Hence the same band pass filter was used for all filtering operations. 
The fast Fourier transform (FFT) algorithm (Gonzalez and Woods, 1993, Jain, 1989) was 
employed for the calculation of the discrete Fourier transform of the image data. 

The one dimensional version of FFT is briefly presented here. Any waveform with 
a zero mean can be looked upon as a combination of a number of sinusoids. Hence 
the wavenumber of each of these sinusoids with their corresponding amplitude are rep- 
resentative of the signal in the wavenumber space. The Fourier transform of a function 
transforms the information about the signal in the time domain to the wavenumber do- 
main. Let f{x) be a continuous function of a real variable x. Then Fourier transform of 
f{x) can be defined as 
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r+oo 

F{uj) = / f{x)exp{--j2Trujx)dx ( 3 . 1 ) 

J —CO 

where x represents the wavenumber, defined here as the reciprocal of wavelength, j 
represents the imaginary number, defined as j — \J{ — 1). The function f{x) can be 
recovered by an inverse Fourier transform as: 

f+OO 

f{x) = / F’(a;)exp(j27ra;a:)da; (3.2) 

J-OQ 

In a discrete calculation, the function is available at N—1 intervals as /o, /i, ■ ■ • , Jn-i 
with a spacing Ax = L/(N - 1) where L is the length of the signal. The reciprocal of 
L can be viewed as the wavenumber of the fundamental harmonics in the wavenumber 
space. The above definition of Fourier transform can be modified as 


F{oj) = 


N 


N-l 


1=0 


—j'lTiujiAx 

iv 


(3.3) 


where x is also a discrete variable, in the range 1/L to N/L. The spacing Au is the 
minimum wavenumber that can be measured, that is 1/L. Hence the wavenumbers are 
discretized into — 1 intervals. Similarly the inverse discrete Fourier transform can be 
defined as 


f{iAx) = (3.4) 

u-Q 

The use of the fast Fourier transform algorithm requires that the. sampling of the 
continuous function be made over 2”^ divisions, where m is an integer. Hence 2”^ is an 
even number and can be expressed as 


N = 2M 


(3.5) 


where M is an integer. Equation 3.3 can now be written in the form 
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F{uj) = 
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The right hand side of this equation can be split as 


( 3 . 6 ) 
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Hence 
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Breaking the discrete values of the function into odd and even terms one gets 


1 'y-E ^-j2Truj2iAx, 
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(3.9) 
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(3,10) 


Equation 3.8. can now be put in the form 


F{uj) = 
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(3.11) 


Noting that 
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one can derive 


F^oj + iV/) 


2 I 


Fevenil^) “ i^odd(w)exp( 


—j2'KU, 

2M ' 


(3.12) 


Equations 3.11 and 3.12 are central to the success of the FFT algorithm. They show that 
the actual Fourier transform can be computed for two halves of the scries (odd and oven) 
and that of the original series can be determined by recombination. Each half of the full 
series can be further divided into even and odd parts. This breaking up into even and 
odd parts can be repeated till we reach a stage where only one term remains in each of 
the series. Equation 3.6 can be used to show that the Fourier transform of only one term 
is the term itself. Hence Equations 3.11 and 3.12 can be used to compute the Fourier 
transform of the original series. 

The FFT algorithm for calculation of the Fourier transform of a discrete set of 
data requires only N log 2 N number of calculations (multiplications and additi(jns). The 
discrete Fourier transform using direct Fourier transform formula requires N'^ immlior of 
calculations. N represents the number of discrete data points. The FFT algorithm has a 
requirement of 2'" number of data points, m being an integer. If the number of points is 
not equal to integer power of 2, FFT can still be used to compute the Fourier transform 
of the series of data. This is achieved by adding 0 to the series of data on both sides of 
the series so that the nearest integer power of 2 number of data can be obtained. This 
method of adding zero to a series of data, so that FFT can be applied on it is known as 
zero padding. In the present work, the image obtained are of the size of 512 x 512 pixels. 
Hence for FFT applications no zero padding was required. 

The computer implementation of the FFT algorithm discussed above is briefly dis- 
cussed here. The major point to be taken care of during the implementation of the FFT 
algorithm is to arrange the discrete data in the order for successive applications of Equa- 
tions 3.11 and 3.12. The ordering procedure is also referred as butterfly algorithm. The 
butterfly algorithm for ordering of the discrete data for implementation of the FFT al- 
gorithm is shown schematically in Figure 3.1. The figure shows an example of 8-i)oiur 
Fourier transform. The input data, to the algorithm are {/o, /i, - . ■ , /?}- This set of 
data can be break into two series of data as the odd and even series. The odd series is 
{/ij/sj /s and fj} and the even series is {/o, /j, and /g}. Each of these 4-points series 
can be splitted further as odd and even series with 2-points data. These are {/o,/^}- 
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{/ij/s} as the even series and {/ 2 ,/ 6 }, {/sj/?} as the odd series. No further splitting is 
required, since in a 2-points data series is having one even and one odd term. Hence the 
input series to the algorithm requires the ordering as; 

{/o,/4,/2,/6-/i,/5,/3 and/y} 



The butterfly algorithm for ordering operates as shown in Figure 3.1. The first 
step is calculation of the four 2-points transforms. The next step uses these results to 
obtain two 4-points transforms. The third step uses these results to produce the final 
8-points transform. This reordering of data follows a simple rule of the corresponding 
binary number. This is known as bit-reversal. If n represents the argument value in the 
actual series of input data, the corresponding argument of the data in the reordered series 
can be directly obtained by expressing the number n in its binary form and then reversing 
the bits from left-to-right and then obtaining the corresponding number. For example the 
4th element of the S-points series considered above in the input data is /$. The number 3 
(argument of the 4th element) can be expressed as a binary number as Oil. Applying the 
bit-reversal rule the modified binary number is 110 which corresponds to an argument of 
6. Hence the data /$ will occupy the position of argument 6 in the reordered data, that 
is the 7th element from the beginning. 
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The one dimensional FFT algorithm discussed above can be extended to a two 
dimensional FFT algorithm. To this end the one dimensional FFT was implemented 
successively in the two directions to obtain the two dimensional Fourifu tiansfoim. The 
inverse Fourier transform was obtained in the similar way by adopting successively the 
one dimensional inverse FFT. The number of arithmatic operations in one dimensional 
FFT being N logaN, that for two dimensional FFT is clearly 2N2 log. 2 N. 

The application of Fourier filtering to digitized interferograms is discussed below. 
Figure 3.2 shows an interferogram as recorded using a CCD camera. This interfero- 
gram has been collected in the infinite fringe setting of the inteferometer and the thermal 
disturbance introduced is the convective field of the Rayleigh-Benard experiment. The 
interferogram has been recorded at a 90° view angle and corresponds to a physical di- 
mension of 6.5 cm of the test cell. The interferogram shown in Figure 3.2 is a portion 
of the total image that appears on the screen (512 x 512 pixels). The numb(;r (d' pixels 
in the interferogram in Figure 3.2 are 451 (width) x 246 (height). This is Ixu^ause the 
laser beam diameter on the reference beam was 7 cm, whereas the test beam that passes 
through the window of the Rayleigh-Benard setup w'as 6.5 cm (width) x 2.0 cm (height). 
For Fourier filtering the total image was used, since data was available at 2 ^ points in 
both the directions. No zero padding was thus required. 



Figure 3.2: An Original Interferogram 


Since the fringe images captured are formed due to the principle of interference, 
it is expected that the intensity variation along a column of the image has a cosine 
square variation. In practice, the intensity variation is a superposition of a range of 
wavenumbers. The higher harmonics in the intensity variation correspond to unwanted 
information generated through the speckle. Since in Rayleigh-Benard convection the 
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temperature gradient exists in the vertical direction, it is mainly required to filter the 
noise present along the vertical coordinate of the cavity, namely the columns of the two 
dimensional image. The two dimensional Fourier transform of the intensity function is 
shown in Figure 3.3. A symmetric band pass filter for low pass operation over the one 
dimensional Fourier transform is shovm schematically in Figure 3.4. The peaks at the two 
extreme ends of the amplitude variation along the wavenumber axis represent information 
without the noise part of the input signal. The band pass filter is symmetric about the 
Xyquist wavenumber to take care of the aliasing error which is inherent to FFT. Since 
the image size is 512 x 512 pixels, this corresponds to a numerical value of 256 in both 
directions. The band pass filter has been chosen as a square of size 100 x 100. The band 
pass filter is symmetric with respect to both x and y directions. 


Amplitude 





Wavenumber (row) 

Figure 3.3: Two Dimensional Fourier Transform of the Intensity Function 

Figure 3.5 shows the intensity variation in one of the column of the image in both 
original and the filtered interferograms. To maintain clarity of the figure the actual 
intensities in the original and in the filtered interferograms have been displaced. The 
intensity distribution of the filtered interferogram is seen to be smooth compared to the 
original interferogram. Figure 3.6 shows the filtered interferogram of the same image. 
From Figures 3.2 and 3.6 it can be readily observed that there is an enhancement of fringe 
information since the position of the minima and maxima are now clearly recognised. 
Filtering removes the high wavenumber components of the intensity distribution and 
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Figure 3.4: Schematic of an One Dimensional Band P.iss Fili('r 

thereby removes unwanted noise in the image data. At the same time th<' fringe edges 
becomes blurred. This is due to the fact that the edge of the fringe; bauds corn . spends to 
high wavenumbers. Filtering may result in loss of this contrast. The visual ni;[)('arnnc.e 
of a filtered image may not be good compared to the unfiltered image. But the filtered 
image is definitely an improvement over the unfiltered image in terms of the noise content. 
Image processing operations can be unambiguously applied to the filterc'd image. 



Figure 3.5: Original and Fourier Filtered Intensity Distribution 
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Figure 3.6: Filtered Interferogram 


3.1.2 Image Enhancement 

The Fourier filtered images are generally blurred owing to loss of contrast. Hence, fur- 
ther operations are required to enhance the quality of the image. In particular, edge 
enhancement and contrast improvement are essential for analyzing the interferograms. 
While various techniques are available in the literature for improving the images, the 
image enhancement techniques are problem-specific. The method of image enhancement 
for optical images generated from an interferometer may be completely different from the 
images obtained from a satellite. 

The techniques for image enhancement can be classified as spatial domain and 
wavenumber space methods. Spatial domain methods deals with the gray value at a pixel 
directly whereas the wavenumber space techniques manipulate the wavenumber spectra 
obtained from the Fourier transform of the image. The spatial domain enhancement 
techniques process the image over a point or a mask. Strategies that have proved to be 
useful for improving the appearance of the images are: (a) specification of probability 
density function, (b) median filtering and (c) edge enhancement. These are described in 
the following sections. 


Specifilcation of probability density function (PDF) 

Specification of a probability density function (specifically a histogram) for intensity vari- 
ation over the pixels belongs to the point processing approach in the spatial domain. The 
area enclosed by each strip of a histogram gives an estimate of the probability of occur- 
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rence of that gray level in the image. A plot of this function for all gray levels (0-255) 
provides a complete description about the appearance of an image. Once the hi.siogram of 
an image is obtained, it can be forced to follow a pn'd.'iermiar.l shape, whose functional 
form depends on the problem being studied. A strategy where all gray lev(ds have equal 
probability density will reduce noise and produces an image with higli (.outiast. This 
process is called histogram equalization. 

Let I be the intensity level in the image and T a function which transforms / to a 
new value J, that is 


J = T{I) 


(3.13) 


The function T is such that, for every intensity level in / there exist an int.emsity level in 
J. The bounds within which I is defined, hold for J. The function T is monotonic. Let 
P/(/) and Pj{J) are the probability density function of I and J. Since the distribution I 
is known, hence Pj{I) is also known. The probability density function of J is givcm by, 


Pj(J) = (3-14) 

To implement histogram equalization, Pj{J) in the transformed image is forced to 
be unity for all values of J. It can be shown that the transformation 


Ji = T{h) = i; ^ 

m=0 ^ 


(3.15) 


produces an intensity distribution where the probability density function Pj{J) is 1 for all 
values of J. Here L is the number of intensity levels in the image and Lm i« the number 
of pixels having the intensity level m. 

Figure 3.7 shows a contrast improved image obtained from histogram equalization 
corresponding to the interferogram shown in Figures 3.2 and 3.6. 
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Figure 3.7: Contrast-improved Interferogram, (Histogram Equalization) 

Median filtering 

A median filter is a smoothing operator and is employed in the spatial domain, that is the 
image itself. However it involves mask processing. A mask is collection of pixels around 
the point whose intensity is being adjusted. The intensity at the point under consideration 
is readjusted to be in consonance with the neighbouring intensities. The purpose of this 
filter is to remove noise locally at selected regions of the image. To this end the gray 
level of each pixel is replaced by the median of the gray levels in its neighbourhood as 
defined by the mask. This step can be applied once or twice and’results in the removal of 
localized patches present in the image. One of the advantages of using the median filter is 
that it removes noise but preserves the edges and other sharp details in the image. Figure 
3.8 shows a median-filtered interferogram obtained by median filtering twice the entire 
Fourier-filtered image of Figure 3.6. The intensity distribution on a particular column for 
the Fourier-filtered and the median-filtered interferograms are compared in Figure 3.9. It 
can be seen that fringe minima positions are untouched but median-filtering has produced 
more smoothing over the Fourier-filtered image. From Figure 3.8 it can be readily seen 
that there is no loss of edge information of the fringe band. 


Edge enhancement 

Along with the noise, edges of fringes are also equivalent to the high wavenumber por- 
tion of the image spectrum because of the accompanying shaxp change in the gray level. 
During Fourier-filtering, the high wavenumber part of the spectrum is set to zero and 
in this process some edge information is lost and the edges become blurred. Since the 




Figure 3.8: Median-filtered Interferograni 



Row Number 


Figure 3.9: Intensity Distribution in Fourier-filtered and Median-filtered hiterferogram 

fringe thinning operations are carried out within the fringe band, a proper definition of 
fringe thickness is required. Hence the edges of the fringes need to be sharpened. This 
is accomplished as follows. A high-pass spatial filter is first applied to the image. The 
shape of the impulse response required to implement a high-pass filtering operation on 
the image should have positive coefficients near the center, and negative coefficient, near 
the boundary. In the present study a 3 x 3 mask with a coefficient of 8 at the center 
and —1 at all other locations is used. A fraction of the original image is then added to 
this high-pass filtered image to obtain a high-boost image. The original image restores 
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partially the lost low frequency components in the high-pass filtered image. The super- 
position of the two images is accomplished as: 

High-boost image = (A-1) Original Image + High-pass filtered image, A > 1 

For optical images obtained from the interferometer, a value of A between 1.0 to 3.0 
gives good results depending upon the initial quality of the image. Gray levels greater 
than 255 are reset to 255. This is acceptable because fringe thinning employs intensity 
minima alone and maxima are only of peripheral interest. Since a spatial filter was used to 
expand the laser beam diameter to 7 cm, the average intensity level over the image is not 
constant. For precise adjustment of the spatial filter one would expect a Gaussian profile 
in the average intensity variation over the image, with the peak at the center. However, a 
slight misalignment of the pinhole location inside the spatial filter results in a noticeable 
shift of the center of the peak from the center of the image. To accommodate this effect, 
a dynamic change in the factor A was implemented. The fraction of image to be added 
back to the high-pass filtered image was reduced in low contrast (brightly illuminated) 
areas compared to the high contrast (less illuminated) parts of the image. Hence this 
fraction is a maximum at the outer edge of the image where the average intensity level is 
small and the contrast is good. The fraction to be added is a minimum at the center of 
the image where the average intensity level is generally high. The variation in the fraction 
of original image to be added to the high-pass filtered image was chosen to be linear from 
the edge of the image to its center. 

Figure 3.10 shows the 3x3 template used for preparing the high-boost image. 
Figure 3.11 shows the high-boost image with edge enhanced properties as compared to 
the image shown in Figure 3.2. The use of edge enhancement is essential when the 
thinning has to be accomplished using the edge-detected image. Figure 3.12 shows a 
comparison of the intensity variation in the Fourier filtered interferogram and in the high- 
boost image. The stretching of contrast is clearly visualized here. However the process 
of high pass filtering has introduced spikes in the intensity data. Since the high-boost 
image is required only for manual fringe thinning operation these spikes donot create any 
further uncertainty in the data reduction process. Instead the improvement in contrast 
helps in eye judgement. The intensity variation shown in Figure 3.12 also shows that the 
positions of fringe minima are not altered in the high-boost image. 
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Figure 3.10: Template for High-boost Image Preparation 



Figure 3.11: Contrast Improved Interferogram, (High Boost image) 

3.2 Fringe Thinning 


Fringe thinning is one of the most important operation in the extraction of (luantitative 
data from interferograms. Fringe thinning is a process of extraction of the set of points 
of minimum or maximum intensities in the dark and bright bands of the fringes. When 
the interferometer is operated in the infinite fringe setting, each fringe is a locus of points 
having an identical path difference. This can be interpreted as follows: B'or rays having 
a certain path difference, the corresponding pixels in the interferometric image will have 
identical light intensity. One of the direct ways to locate a typical locus of points is to 
connect all minimum intensity pixels within a daxk band or the maximum intensity pixels 
within a bright band. The minimum intensity will appear at a point of complete destruc- 
tive interference and hence will have a zero intensity. Similarly, a maximum in intensity 
will appear at a point where interference is constructive. In experiments, the original as 
well as partially processed images have superimposed noise. Hence the distribution of 
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Figure 3.12: Contrast Improved Interferogram, (High Boost image) 


intensity across fringes will exhibit ambiguity. Specifically, the minimum intensity will 
not strictly be a zero and the maximum intensity in 8-bit digitization will not be 255. 
Hence the strategj- that is employed is to trace the intensity minima within dark bands 
and maxima within bright bands, rather than search for points of known intensity. This 
is the closest approximation that can be achieved to track a series of pixels having low or 
high intensities. WTien a laser is used as a light source, one must also take into account the 
overall Gaussian profile of the light output. Hence, determination of extrema in intensity 
becomes a local operation in the image domain. Subsequently, the locus of minima or 
maxima need to be connected within a fringe band across the width of the image, to get 
a curve on which temperature itself or a temperature-dependent function is a constant. 
It is clear that under experimental conditions, only intensity minima can be traced since 
intensity itself is not precisely defined. In practice, one observes a greater noise level in 
the high intensity regions, possibly related to device saturation in the recording medium. 
This makes locating intensity maxima a difficult task. Hence, fringe thinning operations 
referred in the present work are related to the location of intensity minima in the dark 
fringe bands alone. 

Several fringe thinning methods are available in the literature. Most of the fringe 
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tracing algorithms that have been suggested are problem-specific and cannot he accepted 
as being generally valid. A large number of published algorithms ar(' bascnl on edge de- 
tection by global thresholding but these are specific to a class of probhuns and appear 
to be inapplicable for interferometric images. In the presence of an non-uniform average 
level of illumination with superimposed noise, the opinion of the presemt, author is that 
the task of automatic extraction of the fringe skeleton is difficult. I his has becui expe- 
rienced even with the Avell-behaved fringe tracing algorithms giwm by Robinson (1983) 
and Krishnaswamy (1991) for interferometric fringes and by Rairu\sh and Singh (1095) for 
photoelastic fringe patterns. Funnel (1981) has suggested an easy-to-imphnnent but not 
a fully automatic technique to trace the fringes. His method is likely to yield good results 
for low-quality images. In the present study, an algorithm that, is similar in approach 
to that proposed by Funnel (1981) has been developed. This algorithm is automatic in 
the sense that no user input is required at any intermediate stage of the calculation. It 
is based on the actual two-dimensional gray level variations and th(^ fringe skeleton is 
traced by searching along the minimum intensity direction w'hil(^ simnlt.aueonsly main- 
taining connectivity of the points traced. Two other thinning imU.hods pursued in this 
work are (a) midpoint search and (b) free hand drawing using options available' on a PC. 

The implementation of the three fringe thinning algorithms suital)le for int(!rfero- 
grams recorded using the Mach-Zehnder interferometer are presented in this section. 


3.2.1 Automatic Fringe Thinning Algorithm 

The algorithm under discussion is similar to the one proposed by Funnel (1981), but in 
view of certain differences in the details, the full algorithm is presented Ix'low. Once 
a single point is specified the present algorithm does not require a user’s intervention 
while the tracing is in progress. It is in this respect the algorithm is fully automatic. It 
consists of tracing of the fringes in the direction of the minimum intensity. The direction 
is decided by using the intensity information over a template of pixels. The computer 
code developed m the present study can run using different sizes of templatt's and handle 
complex fringe shapes. The input required for the code is the starting point for each 
fringe selected for each of the fringes. 

The algorithm uses the following ideas. The direction of the tracings are defined 
as. (a) forward and (b) backward (Figure 3.13). The turning of fringes by more than 
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±90° results in a change of direction and is a special case. Such areas of the fringes 
where a turning is there has to be pre-defined in the form of a rectangle covering the 
area. These cases are classified into four categories depending on the angle of turning: (a) 
while in forward direction turning backward up, (b) while in forward direction turning 
backw'ard down, (c) while in backw'ard direction turning forward up and (d) while in 
backward direction turning forward down (Figure 3.14). To locate the point of minimum 
intensity, eight directions of movement (1-8) are defined (Figure 3.15). The direction 
in which the minima should be searched is located by placing a template whose size is 
user-specified at the concerned pixel. The choice of size of the template is related to the 
fringe thickness. The near wall fringes in the present study were very thin owing to large 
heat fiux. Hence the choice of template size was limited to the minimum possible, namely 
a 3 X 3 square. Use of bigger template is likely to interfere vdth neighbouring fringes 
and is hence undesirable. However a large template can be used when the fringe bands 
spread over several pixels. Use of template as big as 7 x 7 and 9x9 results in an average 
direction of minimum intensity and tends to produce a smooth tracing. Local unphysical 
variations can be bypassed by using a large template. Hence a 5 x 5 template appears to 
be an optimal choice for interferometric fringes. 

Forward 


Backward 


Starting point 

Figure 3.13: Two Major Directions for Tracing of Fringes 

The direction in which the fringe is to be traced is determined as follows. The 
sum of the intensities in all the eight directions are computed and the two sequences 
of numbers along which the minima occur are searched. The directions producing the 
minimum intensity sums are accepted as the minimum intensity directions within a fringe 
band. One of these is the previous direction already identified. Hence the new direction 
is the one along w’^hich the fringe curve has to be extended. In practice the two intensity 
sums may not be identical since the average intensity level of the image is not constant. 




Figure 3.14: Four Possible Turning Options for Fring(\s 
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Figure 3.15: Eight Possible Directions for Movement 

Any given pbcel will be. connected to two neighbouring pixels in a thinuocl itnage. Hence 
the past direction of movement has to be preserved to decide the future connecting points. 
Because of residual noise present in the image, it is likely that a pixel may show two new 
directions in addition to its last movement. In such a case the sum of intensity which is 
closer to that of the previous direction is ignored and the other direction is accepted as 
the direction for the next movement. 

The above algorithm can produce loops if precautions are not taken. If a fringe 
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is in the forward tracing mode and the special turning case is not supplied, the fringe 
is forced to move in the specified direction of (1,2, 3, 7 and 8) and not (4,5 and 6), the 
backward direction (Figure 3.15). Similarly in backward tracing, the direction (1,2 and 
S) is not allowed. If one of the directions that is not permissible during forward tracing is 
encountered as the final direction of movement, a loop-like structure is formed. Tracing 
may not be completed in some cases. To avoid the formation of loops the nearest forward 
direction needs to be found iteratively, till one advances to the next pixel. This is ac- 
complished as follow^s. Once a reverse direction of movement is encountered, the nearest 
possible direction is adopted in its place. For example, if the direction of movement is 4 
while the tracing is in the forward direction, the direction nearest to 4 is 3. Similarly 7 
can be replaced by 6. If the direction found is 5, then both 3 and 7 are equally likely. In 
such a case, the most unbiased estimate to 5 is direction 1. 

Reallotment of a direction as described above may result in a wrong movement. 
For example, the direction of movement identified may be one of the previously detected 
points on the thinned image. In such a case the above steps are repeated and the next 
closest direction is searched. If the new pixel located falls in one of the four special cases 
for turning, the image is rotated by 90° in the clockwise direction. Then depending on one 
of the four cases, one may have to move temporarily in forward or backward directions. 
During implementation, the code is prepared in a modular fashion to trace forward and 
backward fringes. Rotation of the image enables one of the modules to be used without 
any change in the marked areas of the fringes. 

The boundaries of the image, i.e. the window size are to be prescribed as an input to 
the computer code. On reaching the boundary, control in the computer code is transferred 
to the starting point so that the rest of the fringe in the opposite direction can be traced. 

The algorithm used for fringe tracing is summarized below; 

1. Initialize the thinned image as white (intensity 255). 

2. Read the image containing the interferogram including the boundary. 

3. Read the starting point data for all the fringes to be traced in the image. 

4. Specify the desired template size at the starting point. 

5. Specify the initial direction of movement to the right or left. 
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6. Obtain the intensity sums in the eight directions and find tin' two minima. 

7. Start tracing in the direction of the minimum intensity, 

8. At the boundary, transfer control to starting point. 

9. Start tracing in the opposite direction till the boundary is ivaelu'd. 

10. Assign a gray level of 0 to the traced pixels. 

11. Repeat the process for all the fringes. 

Interferograms of the Rayleigh-Benard convection at a Rayhng'h number of 13900 and 
from two different view angles of 0° and 90° have been chosen t;o tlemonsf.rate the working 
of the fringe thinning algorithms. Figure 3.16 shows the thinned imagt' develoixMl using 
the procedure given above. Figure 3.17 shows the superposition of the friny;e skedeton and 
the interferograms. The agreement can be seen to be satisfactory. Tin? frinjyt imnu'diatdy 
adjacent to the top wail (90°) could not be resolved in the s(!ns(! that a minimum intensity 
direction could not be identified in certain parts of the imago. I'his ccudd have boon taken 
care of by manually joining the two halves of the fringe. Instead, to for<a^ tlu' worst-case 
scenario the unresolved fringe has been taken to be lost. As discusH('d later, this was 
not seen to introduce errors in the tomographically reconstruc.to.d temp(U’aturc field. A 
quantitative evaluation of the thinning process is taken up in Appendix A . 



Figure 3.16; Thinned Images, Automatic Fringe Thinning Algoriilim 


3.2.2 Curve Fitting Approach 

In this method, the intensity minima are assumed to coincide with the center of the 
fringe bands. Specifically, the variations in the gray levels are not made use of. This is 
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Figure 3.17. Superimposed Thinned Images (Automatic Fringe Thinning Algorithm) with 
Original Images 


equivalent to the classical microscope route of fringe analysis. A few points within each 
band are collected using a pixel viewing utility. The number of points to be collected 
over an entire fringe depends on the nature of the function to be fitted through the fringe 
curve. A greater number of points is chosen in the region of sharp changes in the fringe 
slope. Relatively fewer points are chosen when the fringe shape varies uniformly or is a 
constant. In the present work, a cubic spline has been fitted through sets of four points 
while maintaining slope continuity between adjacent data sets. While this method has 
the disadvantage of not identifying the minimum intensity location, it does offer certain 
advantages. These are 1. thinning of all fringes with no loss and 2. smoothness of the 
fringe skeleton. 

Figure 3.18 shows the thinned images obtained using the curve fitting approach 
corresponding to the thinned images in Figure 3.16. In the interferogram for the 90° 
projection, an extra fringe can be seen to be captured. This could not be resolved using the 
automatic fringe thinning approach. Figure 3.19 show^s the thinned images superimposed 
with the original interferograms. The match is again seen to be good. 



Figure 3.18: Thinned Images, Curve Fitting Method for Fringe Thinning 
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Figure 3.19: Superimposed Thinned Images (Curve fitting inetiiod) with Original Images 


3.2.3 Paint-brush Drawing 

This is a free-hand drawing technique where the midpoints within a dark hand of the in- 
terferogram are approximately located and joined by a smooth curvi'. It r(>li('8 exclusively 
on eye judgement. The paint-brush utility of the Windows-Df) opc'rating system h;is been 
employed in this study. The image containing the fringe curves and tlui original image are 
subtracted to get the fringe skeleton. Figure 3.20 shows the thinned images C'H rf'S[ioiuling 
to the thinned images shown in Figure 3.16. Using to the manual. user-int('ractive ap- 
proach, the 90° projection has an extra fringe over the imago generatiHl by l,he automatic 
thinning method (Figure 3.16). The superposition of the original inteiderogram and the 
fringe skeleton is shown in Figure 3.21. The paint-brush approach has the disadvantage 
of not locating the minimum intensity location, but can be advant ageous under certain 
conditions. It does not require code development and hence is reasonably fast. 



Figure 3.20: Thinned Images, Paint-brush Drawing Method for Fringe Thinning 
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Figure 3.21: Superimposed Thinned Images (Paint-brush method) with Original Images 



Chapter 4 


Interferometry and Evaluation of 
Interferograms 


Principles of interferometry and the evaluation of interferograms for the determination of 
fringe temperature are discussed in the present chapter. The concepts of interferometry 
vdth reference to temperature field in the infinite fringe setting of a Mach-Zehnder inter- 
ferometer have been discussed. The fringes in the interferograms have been identified as 
isotherms or isofunctions in the more general context. The methodology adopted to cal- 
culate the fringe temperature and the transfer of data to a two dimensional grid through 
interpolation have been discussed. 


4.1 Interferometry 


In the infinite fringe setting, the optical path difference between the test and the reference 
beam is zero in the absence of any thermal disturbance. Hence interference is constructive 
and a bright field-of-view is obtained. The image obtained is practically fringe-free (Figure 
2.4) but may show imperfections associated with the spatial filter and the interferometer 
optics in the form of a broad fringe. When nonisothermal conditions prevail in the path 
of the test beam (example a candle flame) each ray of light undergoes a change of phase, 
depending on the extent of change of the refractive index of the medium. Hence an 
optical path difference is established between the test and the reference beams, resulting 
in a fringe pattern (Figure 2.5). In the wedge fringe setting, the optical components 
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(primarily BS2, in Figure 2.3) are deliberately misaligned to {uodiui' a sc't ol lino fringes 
of any convenient spacing (Figure 2.6). In the provscncc ol a tlu'nnal disturhauce the 
fringes would be displaced towards regions of higher tcunperatun's, thus prodiicing a 
fringe pattern that resembles the temperature profile itsell (Figun^ 2./'). 

In the present work, attention is restricted to image patterns that form in the infinite 
fringe setting. Here, the test beam records information al)out tin; variation of the refractive 
index of the fluid. To make temperature measurement possihUp tlu^ iH'fraet.ive index 
variation must be related to that of temperature. The relationship between the refractive 
index n and temperature T is established as follows. For gases, t.ln^ relationship 

Tl — 1 

= constant (4.1) 

P 

called the Gladstone-Dale equation holds, where p is density (Goldstein, 1983). Hence 
dn/dp = constants. For moderate changes in temperature, typically < 20 K and nearly 
uniform bulk pressure, density varies linearly with teinpcratma^ as 

p = Po(l-0{T-%)) ( 4 . 2 ) 

It follows that dn/dT is also a constant, being purely a material pro{3erty. Hence cdianges 
in temperature simultaneously result in changes in refractive index and from principles 
of wave optics, lead to changes in the phase of the wave. This is the- origin of fringe 
formation in interferometric images. 

If temperature differences within the physical region being studiwl are large, two 
factors arise which limits the usefulness of interferometry. I’lieso are: (1) tin* linearity of 
relationship between density and temperature and (2) beam chdlection due (,o a refractive 
index gradient. These factors complicate the data reduction proeexss and make; interfer- 
ometry more of a qualitative tool. However, fringes continue to form and imagers can be 
used for flow visualization. In the present study, temperature differences between the test 
section and the ambient are small and the linear relation betw<Hm refractive index and 
temperature has been taken to be valid. 

Let n(x,y) and T{x,y) be the refractive index and temperature fields respectively 
in the physical domain being studied in a two dimensional horizontal plane. A three 
dimensional region can be visualized as a collection of two dimensional horizontal planes. 
Let n-o and Tq be the reference values of n and T respectively as encountered by the 
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reference beam. Let L be the total geometric path length covered by the test and reference 
beams. The interferogram is a fringe pattern arising from the optical path difference 

fL 

APL = {n{x,y) -no)ds (4.3) 

which in terms of temperature is 

rL 

^PL = —j^(T(x,y)-%)ds (4.4) 

The integral is evaluated along the path of a light ray given by the coordinate s. Neglecting 
refraction effects, this path will be a straight line and the integral evaluation is greatly 
simplified. The fringes seen on the interferograms are locus of points having the same 
optical path difference. Hence on auy given fringe the optical path difference APL is a 
constant and 

/„ (r(x.!/)-T«)<is = ^ = constaBt 

Hence 

fL 

/ T{x. y)ds — TqL = constant 
^0 

The integral Jq T{x,y)ds is defined as TL, where T is the average value of T{x,y) over 
rhe length L of the laser beam through the test cell. This is also the line integral of the 
function T{x,y). Hence 

L{T — Tq) = constant (4.5) 

In the infinite fringe setting Equation 4.5 holds good for all fringes. When L is 
constant for all the rays, Equation 4.5 implies that P is a constant over the fringe and 
hence each fringe represents a locus of points over which the the average of the temperature 
field along the direction of the ray is a constant, hence fringes are isotherms. 

Consider a geometry where the length of the ray through the test cell changes for 
each ray. The line integral of the function T(a:, y) (= P 2 ) at a location which corresponds 
to a length P 2 can be given in terms of the line integral of the function T{x^y) (=Pi) at 
some other location corresponding to a ray length of Li as 

7^ = To + :^(Ti-To) (4.6) 

L>2 

Since the change in path length per fringe shift is a constant, the temperature drop per 
fringe shift is also a constant. Defining the function L{T — Tq) in Equation 4.5 as /(T, L), 
the fringe temperature on two successive fringes for same value of L can be given as; 
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fringe 1: 
fringe 2: 


/i(T,L) 

/2(T,L) = 


_ APL 
~ dn/df 

d,n/dT 


where A is the wavelength of the laser used. From ihe.s(! two (Hunuious, the t eininu-ature 
drop per fringe shift can be calculated as 

AT, = i {MT,L) - h{T. D) - -PP (4.7) 

The interferograms reflect the equation 

dt Jo 

and hence the line integral of the temperature field. The* .set. of all Him' integrals (an 
interferogram, in the present study) defines a projection of the temiieratnn' field. The 
interferograms can be numerically processed so that the left side of t.he above equation 
is a known quantity. The mathematical problem now is one of solving tin* fcmperatuie 
field from its projections. If the original field is three diiuensiomil, its projection is a field 
in a dimension reduced by unity, i.e., two for the present case. It is t.lu'oretically possible 
to record a large number of projections of the test field at various angles and reconstruct 
the original temperature function with accuracy. This process of threi' dimensional recon- 
struction from two dimensional projections is called tomography and discussed in Chapter 
5 of this thesis. 

The above derivation of temperature difference between successive fringes will be 
modified in the presence of a strongly refracting field. In the presi'ut conti'xt a strongly 
refracting field will arise when a large transverse temperature gradient is present. The 
light ray will not travel in a single horizontal plane, and depending on the sign of the 
temperature gradient, the ray vill bend in the vertical plane owing to n'fraction effects. 
Refraction, thus will introduce an additional optical path length to tlu' t.esi lieam. Re- 
fraction effects can be precisely computed and accounted for. The e.xtent of refraction 
determines the type of the three dimensional reconstruction algorithm that can be used in 
a particular experiment. In the present work, refraction errors were fiiuiid to be negligible 
and hence a sequential plane-by-plane reconstruction approach wms adopted. 
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An estimate of the increase in path length due to refraction is developed here. 
Consider the path of the light ray AB through a test cell (Figure 4.2) when it is affected 
by the refraction effects. Let a be the bending angle at a location P of the test cell. The 
optical path length from A to B is given by; 



Here y is a coordinate parallel to the gravity vector and 2 : is parallel to the direction of 
propagation of light. Assuming a is small, cos a can be expressed as, 

cosa = (1 — 

using first two terms of the binomial expansion 

COSO: Si 1 — 

2 

Hence the optical path length is given by 

AB = ^ n{x,y.,z){l-^)~^dz 

^ 0 ? 
n{x,y,z){\^—)dz 

The angle a{z) at any location 2 : can be calculated as described below 

Consider Figure 4.1 where two wave fronts axe at time r and r + Ar is shown. At 
time r the ray is at a position z. After a time interval of At, the light has moved a 
distance of Az. Hence 

Az = At— 
n 

where Cq is the velocity of light in vacuum. There is a gradient in n along the y direction. 
The gradient in n results in a bending of the wave front due to refraction. The distance 
A^z is given by, 

A^Z = AZy - AZy+Aj, 



(4.8) 

(4.9) 
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Figure 4.1: Calculation of Bending Angle of Light Bay duo to Bofr:u-tion ofFoots 


Let Aq; represent the bending angle at a fixed location F'or a siuali iiiorciiK'iit in the 
angle, Aa can be expressed as 


In the limiting case, 


Ace = tan(AQ;) = 

Ay 

^l/n{x, y, z) 


-Co- 


Ay 


At 


= -n{x,y,z)Az 


Al/n{x,y, z) 


da 


Ay 

I dn{x,y,z) 


dz 


n{x,y,z) dy 
Hence the cumulative bending angle at any location along the 


2 axis IS 


cr(2) = r -A 

Jo nix A 


dn{x, y, z) 


(x, y, z) dy 


dz 


(4.10) 


(4.11) 
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_ 1 dn{x,y,z) 

n{x, y, z) dy 

where l/fi{x, y, z) and dn{x, y, z)/dy is the average line integral along the path of the ray 
over a distance 0 to 2 :. 



Figure 4.2: Bending of Light Ray in the Fluid Medium due to Refraction Effects 
From Equation 4.9 

1 1 




= n{x,y. z)L + 


dy 

1 ,dn 




6n{x,y, z)^dy 


where n{x, y, z) is the average line integral of n{x, y, z) over the complete length L. Sim- 
ilarly the expressions l/6n and dnjdy represent average line integrals over the length 
I. 


The optical path of the reference beam is simpty, 

fL 

Reference path = / n^dz = noL (4-12) 

Jo 

Hence the difference in the optical path length in the presence of refraction effects is 


APL = n{x,y,z)L + 


Qn{x,y,z) dy 


&^L^-noL 
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where Ti{x,y,z) represents the average line integral of the t('m[)eruture field along the 
direction of the ray at a given point on the fringe. Th(^ eoi n-apondin,', ray over the next 
fringe corresponds to an additional path of A. Hence this can he written as 

APL + A = (T 2 (a-, y, z) - Tq)L~ + )- !■ 

where T 2 {x,y,z) represents the average lino integral of the tt'mpenuure fiehl along the 
direction of the ray at a point on the next fringe, llie succc'ssive tt'nqn'rtunre difference 
between two fringes is 


dn 


X=:{T 2 {x,y,z)-T,{x,y,z))L-- + 


dT 6n(x, y , - ) ^ dT ‘ dy 


le)-' ('.f 

dy 




and the temperature drop per fringe shift is 




r dn 

^ dr 


1.13) 


( 4 . 14 ) 


Since the gradient in the temperature field is not known before th(> calcuhation t'f the fringe 
temperature the factor jo) - (|^ |i) must be calculated from a gues.siMl tetui)erature 
field. Thus, the final calculation of AT^ relies on a series of if.('rative steps with improved 
estimates of the temperature gradients. 


The refraction errors in the present set of experinumts c;ui !)(> shown to l)e quite 
small. As a conservative estimate, the temperature gradient term can he rephiced by its 
value at the wall. This would give an upper bound on tlu; rt'frtiction (>rror. 'I'he following 
numerical values have been used: A = 632.8 nm, L = 0.5 m (tlmt is the dimension of the 
test cell in the present study), dn/dT for air at 20°C and 1 bar 0.927 x 10 ■'* (°C)"^ 
and refractive index of air at 20°C as 1.0. The contribution of the refrttetive index term 
in Equation 4.13 can be evaluated as 2.617 x 10~® m. This value is small as compared 
to the wavelength (=6328 x 10“® m). 

The number of fringes expected in a projection can be estinmted directly from the 
relation, 

Number of fringes = ~ 

^ AT, 
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This number when calculated without considering the refraction effect was seen to be 
satisfied in all the experiments reported in the work. This also indicates that refraction 
errors in the present work are negligible. 


4.2 Evaluation of Interferograms 


The thinned fringes carry essentially the information of the path integrated temperature 
field. Hence, to extract temperature profiles and heat transfer rates from the interfero- 
gram, the fringe skeleton rather than the fringe bands is needed. In the context of three 
dimensional reconstruction of the temperature field, the line integral of the temperature 
field is required over a uniform grid so that tomographic algorithms can be applied. Con- 
sequently the calculation of temperature associated with the fringes is the most important 
step in interferometry. The methodology adopted for the calculation of fringe temper- 
ature is presented in this section. The technique has been discussed in the context of 
Rayleigh-Benard experiment. 

For definiteness, consider the fringe skeleton as shown in Figure 4.3. The upper 
and lower walls as shown in the figure have known temperatures. It is possible that high 
temperature gradients near the wall produce a large number of thin fringes. Hence during 
the recording and processing of the interferogram a few near wall fringes could be lost. 
The loss of near wall fringes could be due to the finite resolution of the CCD camera, 
and loss of signal information during filtering and other image processing operations. The 
first fringe seen in a thinned interferogram near the wall will thus be of arbitrary order. 
One cannot assign a temperature to the fringes directly from the wall temperature by 
using Equation 4.7 though the wall itself is an isotherm. Even when no near-wall fringe 
is lost, assigning a temperature to the first, fringe is not straight-forward since the wall 
(though an isotherm) need not be a fringe, i.e. a site for destructive interference. The 
following procedure has been adopted in the present work to derive temperature values 
at the fringes. 

Two regions on the interferograms were selected, one where the fringes are close to 
the cold wall (marked I in Figure 4.3) and the other -where the fringes are close to the 
hot wall (marked II in Figure 4.3). Two sets of independent calculations were performed 
to obtain all the fringe temperatures in the interferogram. The estimates of fringe tern- 
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II 


Figure 4.3: Method of Computing Absolute Fringe Temperature from an Idealized Fringe 
Skeleton 

perature from both regions were found to be within 1%. The fringe temperatures then 
allotted was the average of the two estimates. Consider the fringes marked 2,3,4 (region 
I) in Figure 4.3. Fitting a function of the type 

T(y) = a + by + cy'^ (4.15) 

where y is a vertical coordinate, one obtains 

AT, = Ta - Ts = ^(ya - 2/3) + c(y2^ - y|) (4.16) 

AT, = T3 - T4 = b{y 3 - y4) + c(yl - y|) (4.17) 

These two equations solve for the constants b and c. Here, AT, is the temperature cliange 
per fringe shift and y is a local coordinate measured from the upper wall. 

The local wall temperature gradient is simply {dT/dy)y=y ^ . From equation 4. 1 5, this 
gradient can be expressed as {b-\-2cyi). The gradient in the temperature field very near 
the wall is likely to be constant since conduction heat transfer is dominant. Hence the 
gradient in temperature field at the first fringe (fringe marked 2 in Figure 4.3) is expected 
to be same as the gradient at the wall in region I. The gradient in temperature field at 
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the first fringe is (6 + 2cy2)- The wall temperature gradient is allotted as an extrapolation 
step, the average of the two gradients. Once the gradient at the wall is known, the first 
fringe temperature near the cold wall can be calculated as 

r. = fe - + -r, (4.18) 

U.5 

Since AT^, the temperature difference between successive fringes is known, the subsequent 
fringe temperatures are found out simply adding or subtracting the amount from the 
first fringe temperature depending upon the sign of the temperature gradient. Since 
the image is available in the form of a matrix, the above procedure for calculating the 
fringe temperature can be implemented at any column. The column where the near-wall 
fringes are dense (as in regions I and II) is preferred for this purpose. Column-to-column 
variation in the computed fringe temperatures was found to be generally small for the 
interferograms recorded in the experiments. 


4.3 Temperature Data over a Grid by Interpolation 

Once the absolute fringe temperatures are obtained, this data must be transferred to a 
two dimensional uniform grid over the fluid region. This is required to apply tomographic 
algorithms for the reconstruction of three dimensional temperature field. The data trans- 
fer is achieved by interpolation as described below. The 9 different points where the 
fringes intersects the column (Figure 4.4) are first mapped to a uniform rectangular grid 
using a quadratic polynomial as a basis-. Temperature at any point (such as P, Figure 
4.4) can be computed by using quadratic interpolation again (Lapidus and Finder, 1982). 
Interpolation using a higher order scheme, even with quadratic basis produces oscillations 
in the interpolated data. The interpolated value in the interior may exceed the values at 
boundary points and is undesirable. Though rare, this may occur when the data spacing 
is large. In the present study, such overshoot and undershoot have been taken care of by 
using universal limiters (Leonard and Niknafs, 1991). The limiter used is one dimensional 
in the sense that it is applied only along the vertical direction. Once the interpolated 
value at a point on the superimposed grid is obtained, its value is compared with the tw'o 
nearest vertically separated fringes. If the interpolated temperature is outside the range 
of the two fringe temperatures, the limiter is switched on to force the interpolated value 
to be one of the temperatures closest to the interpolated value. Interpolation errors in 
the present work was found to be negligible (< 0.1%). 
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The collection of thinned images from the Rayleigh-Benard experiment at a 90° 
projection angle is shown in Figure 4.5. Interpolation has been carried over the entire 
image bv superimposing a two dimensional grid on it. The grid has 120 points along the 
horizontal and 21 points along the vertical direction. Once the interpolation is complete 
isotherms have been drawn to represent the fringes in the original image. This is shown 
in Figure 4.6. It can be seen here that the temperature data on the grid follows closely 
the pattern of the original thinned image and interpolation errors are negligible. The 
isotherms based on the interpolated grid data is seen to capture as ^\ell the lost fringe in 
the interferogram. Hence the isotherms in Figure 4.6 show all the fringes with continuity 
throughout the width of the cavity. 

Cold 



Hot 


Figure 4.4: Data Transfer to a 2 Dimensional Grid for the Idealized Fringe' i^attern 



The correctness of fringe thinning, assigning fringe temperatures and a check on 
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Figure 4.6: Isotherms Obtained from Interpolated Temperature Data, Ra=13900 



Figure 4.7: Width-averaged Temperature Profile from the Interferograms, Ra=13900 



Figure 4.8: Width-averaged Temperature Profile from the Interferograms, Ra=40200 
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the magnitude of interpolation errors have been examined by using the following result: 
At steady state, the width-average of the line integrals of temperature field plotted as a 
function of the vertical coordinate is independent of the projection angle. This is because 
the total energy transferred across the cavity is unchanged from one horizontal plane to the 
next. Figure 4.7 shows the variation of line integrals of the temperature field averaged over 
a horizontal plane as a function of the vertical coordinate. The line integrals are simply 
the temperature as computed from the interferograms. The y coordinate is measured from 
the cold top wall. Both 0 and 90° projections have been shown and Rayleigh number is 
13900. The corresponding graph for Ra=40200 is shown in Figure 4.8. The S-shaped 
curve, characteristic of buoyancy-driven convection can be seen in all the figures. The 
curves for the two projections match closely and their slopes at the hot and cold walls are 
practically equal. The S-shaped curve for the angular projections have not been shown 
since the corresponding projection data does not span the entire width of the test cell. 
This point is discussed in Chapter 6. Temperatures in the 0 and 90° data have been 
subsequently corrected to ensure that between the two projections, the S-shaped curve 
is strictly unique. This step did not alter the isotherms in the projection data to any 
significant degree, but was expected to improve performance of the tomographic inversion 
process. 



Chapter 5 


Tomographic Reconstruction of the 
Temperature Field 


The three dimensional temperature field can be reconstructed from its interferometric 
projections using principles of tomography. Tomography is the process of recovery of a 
function from a set of its line integrals evaluated along some well-defined directions. In 
interferometry, the source of light and the detector (CCD camera) lie on a straight line, and 
a parallel beam of light is used. This configuration is called transmission tomography in a 
parallel beam geometry (Herman, 1980). Tomographic algorithms used in interferometry 
reconstruct two dimensional fields from their one dimensional projections. As discussed 
in Chapter 4, this is permissible when refraction errors are small. Reconstruction is then 
applied sequentially from one plane to the next till the third dimension is filled. 

Tomography can be classified into: (a) transform (b) series expansion and (c) op- 
timization methods. Transform methods generally require a large number of projections 
for a meaningful answer (Lewitt, 1983). In practice, projections can be recorded either by 
rotating the experimental set up or the source-detector combination. In interferometry, 
the latter is particularly difficult and more so with the Mach-Zehnder configuration. With 
the first option, it is not possible to record a large number of projections, partly owing 
to inconvenience and partly due to time and cost. Hence, as a rule, requiring a large 
number of projections is not desirable with interferometry and one must look for methods 
that converge with just a few projections. Limited-view tomography is best accomplished 
using the series expansion method (Censor, 1983). As limited data tomography does not 
have a unique solution, the algorithms are expected to be sensitive to the initial guess of 
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The problem of reconstruction thus is a problem of inversion of a rectangular matrix. 
Iterative techniques that are used in the tomography can be viewed as developing a 
generalized inverse of the matrix [wy]. This matrix in a t}*pical laser tomography problem 
has large dimensions. For the problem under study, the greatest matrix size encountered 
was 560 X 14400. This is a sparse matrix with many of its element being zero. General 
purpose matrix libraries cannot be used to invert such matrices since they are highly 
ill-conditioned and rectangular in structure. The tomographic algorithms can be seen as 
a systematic route towards a meaningful inversion of the matrix equation 5.2. 


Z 


X 

Figure 5.1: 



Discretization of a Horizontal Plane of the Fluid Layer 



Series expansion methods being discussed in the present chapter can be classified 
into: ART (Algebraic Reconstruction Technique) and MART (Multiplicative Algebraic 
Reconstruction Technique) . The optimization techniques for reconstruction are discussed 
with reference to maximization of the entropy and minimization of the energy functions. 


Algebraic techniques are frequently used tomographic algorithms concerning prob- 
lems where the projection data is limited. The procedure of the algorithms differs only in 
two ways: (1) the method of updating the field parameters in each iteration and (2) the 
sequence of operations. The most general procedure is based on the comparison of the 
estimated projection from an initial guess with the measured projection data obtained 
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through experiments. This gives a correction term for the field variables. The value of the 
field variables are then updated. Once an iteration is over, the field value obtained differs 
from the measured projection values. The extent of the difference is then calculated. If 
the difference is within acceptable limits of the prescribed convergence criteria, the field 
value taken at that stage to represent the reconstructed field. Otherwise the iterations 
continue till the convergence criteria are satisfied. Since the original field is unknown, an 
estimate of the number of iterations is found by using test functions that are similar in 
nature to the original field. The test functions are also perturbed with noise to gauge the 
sensitivity of the algorithms to issues such as initial guess and errors in the projection 
data. This method can only be adopted where an exact estimate of noise in the projection 
data and a good knowledge of the original field is known beforehand. Slight variations in 
the noise level and nature of distribution of the noise in the projection data can alter the 
convergence rates. 

Tomographic algorithms used in the present work are iterative in nature and in- 
termediate steps may also involve iterations in the form of FOR loops. To identify the 
beginning and the ending of each iterative loop, start and close labels with statement 
numbers have been indicated in the description of each algorithm. These algorithms are 
briefly surveyed in the following sections. 


5.1 ART 


Various ART algorithms are available in the literature owing to their origin from Kaezmarz 
(1937) and Tanabe (1971). They differ from each other in the way the correction is applied. 
Those presented below have been tested successfully in the context of interferometrv. 


5.1.1 Simple ART 

Majinger (1994) has suggested this algorithm. The corrections are applied through a 
weight factor, computed as an average correction along a ray. The comparison of the 
calculated projections with the measured projection data gives the total correction to 
be applied for a particular ray. The average correction is the contribution to each cells 
falling in the path of the ray. This is computed by dividing the total correction obtained 
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with the length of the tay The calculated projections are computed once for a particular 
angle, ‘h°ugh the field values continuously updated the calculated projections remains 
unchanged till the completion of all the rays for a given angle. This algorithm will be 
referred to as ARTl in future discussions. 


Let di, be the projection due to the ith ray in the 0 direction of projection and I 

be the initial guess of the field value. Numerically the projection using the current 
field value is defined as; 


N 

= i9= 1,2..., Mg 

J = l 

Calculate the total value of weight function (W^g) along each ray as: 

start: 1 For each projection angle (0): 
start: 2 For each ray (id): 
start: 3 For each cell (j): 


W^g = Wigj 
j=i 

close: 3 
close: 2 
close: 1 

start: 4 Start iterations (k): 

start: 5 For each projection angle (6): 

start: 6 For each ray (i9 ) : 

Compute the numerical projection (Equation 5.3) 
close: 6 

start: 7 For each ray {t9): 

Calculate the correction as: 

= (f)te - Oig 


Calculate the average value of correction as; 


^(t>ie = 


Wig 
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close: 7 

start: 8 For each ray ( id) : 
start: 9 For each cell {j): 
If Wtdj is non-zero then: 


f new ^ fold ^ 


where /i is a relaxation factor. 
close: 9 
close: 8 
close: 5 

Check for convergence as: 

If 

j:k+l _ j:k 

abs[ -^ ] X 100 < e] 

(where e is the prescribed convergence criteria, say 0.01%) 
STOP: 

Else: Continue 
close: 4 (k) 


5.1.2 Gordon ART 

The ART algorithm contributed by Gordon et al. (1970) is considered. Mayingc'r’s ART 
(Section 5.1.1 ) is similar to this original version under the condition that no two rays 
, simultaneously pass through a particular cell for a given projection. In this method 
corrections are applied to all the cells through which the zth ray passes, using the weight 
factor which is exactly the proportion of Wij to the total length of the ray. The calculated 

projections gets updated after calculations through each ray. This will be referred to as 
ART2. 

Calculate the total value of weight function (Wi^) along each ray as: 
st art: 1 For each projection angle (6): 
start: 2 For each ray (id): 
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start: 3 For each cell (j): 




N 


'^i6J X '^iSJ 

j=l 


close: 3 
close: 2 
close: 1 

start: 4 Start iterations (k) : 

start: 5 For each projection angle {$): 

start: 6 For each ray {i9) : 

Compute the numerical projection (Equation 5.3) 
Calculate the correction as: 

A(piS = (f)^g — 


start: 7 For each cell (j): 
If Wigj is non-zero then: 


rnew rold | A(f)^g X v.\ej 

w;, 


where p is a relaxation factor. 
close: 7 
close: 6 
close: 5 

Check for convergence as: 

If 

X 100 < e 


STOP: 

Else: Continue 
close: 4 
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5.1.3 Gilbert ART 

Gilbert (1972) has developed independently a form of ART known as SIRT (Simultaneous 
Iterative Reconstruction Algorithm). In SIRT, the elements of the field function are modi- 
fied after all the correction values corresponding to individual pixels have bcum calculated. 
This will be referred to as ARTS. The numerically generated projections are computed 
once for all the angles and gets updated only after the completion of calculations through 
all the rays. For each ray from all angle, all the cells will be examined to look for those 
rays which passes through a particular cell. For each cell, the rays which {)asses through 
will contribute a correction which will be decided by the weigh factor tih-j ■ The algebraic 
average of all these corrections will be implemented on the cell. Calculate the total value 
of weight function (Wtg) along each ray as; 
start: 1 For each projection angle (d): 
start: 2 For each ray (id): 
start: 3 For each cell (j): 


N 

^ ( WxBj ^ WiQj 


J=1 


underline close: 3 
close: 2 
close: 1 

start: 4 Start iterations (k): 

start: 5 For each projection angle (9): 

start: 6 For each ray (z0); 

Compute the numerical projection (Equation 5.3) 
Calculate the correction as; 

ASxff = (f)xg — (ftxQ 


close: 6 
close: 5 

start: 7 For each cell (j): 

Identify all the rays passing through a given cell (j) (let Mcj be the total number of rays 
passing through the jth. cell) and corresponding W, w^gj, W^g and A^^o- 
Apply correction as: 
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fnew fold , 1 Wie,jA(l}i0 




Mcj 


Mcj 


T'K-5 


H is the relaxation factor. 
close: 7 

Check for convergence as: 
If 


fi-J-i _ fh 

absf- -' ' I X 100 < e 


STOP: 

Else: Continue 
close: 4 


5.1.4 Anderson ART 

Anderson and Kak (1984) proposed a variation in the ART algorithm. In short this 
algorithm is known as SART (Simultaneous Algebraic Reconstruction Technique). The 
method of implementing correction is similar to ARTl. The only difference this algorithm 
has from ARTl is in the calculation of correction for each cell. The weight factor used 
here is the exact intersection of a ray with the concerned cell. In contrast ARTl use the 
average correction for all the cells. This will be referred to as ART4. The algorithm is 
given below. 

Calculate the total value of weight function (Wjg) along each ray as: 
start: 1 For each projection angle {6): 
start: 2 For each ray (iO): 
start: 3 For each cell (j): 


AT 

j=i 

close: 3 
close: 2 
close: 1 

start: 4 Start iterations (k): 
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start: 5 For each projection angle {9): 
start: 6 For each ray {i9): 

Compute the numerical projection (Equation 5.3) 
close: 6 

start: 7 For each ray (iO): 

Calculate the correction as: 

= (pio — 4>io 


start: 8 For each cell (j): 
If iL'iffj is non-zero then: 




A6ie X Wio^j 




iO 


where q is a relaxation factor. 
close: 8 
close: 7 
close: 5 

Check for convergence as; 

If 

fk+l _ rk 

M— jkJ ] X 100 < e 

STOP: 

Else: Continue 
close: 4 


5.2 MART 


TOen the corrections in the iterative algorithms are multiplicative rather than additive, 
he algonthms are grouped under the family of .MART (Verhoeven,1993), Golden ei al. 

Herman (1974) and Lent (1977) suggested different forms of MART, 
algorithm presented below are similar to the set considered by Verhoeven 
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The major difference between ART and MART algorithms are the method of com- 
puting the corrections. While ART uses the difference between the calculated projections 
and measured projections MART uses the ratio between the measured projections and 
the calculated projections. Hence the corrections applied to each cell during calculations 
are via multiplications. The structure is similar to Gordon’s ART (ART2). 

Calculate the total value of weight function {W^B) along each ray as: 
start: 1 For each projection angle (6): 
start: 2 For each ray (id): 
start: 3 For each cell (j): 


N 

j=l 

close: 3 
close: 2 
close: 1 

start: 4 Start iterations (k): 

start: 5 For each projection angle {6): 

start: 6 For each ray (id): 

Compute the numerical projection (Equation 5.3) 
Calculate the correction as: 

^ 

(pie 


start: 7 For each cell {j): 
If WtBj is non-zero then: 
MARTI: 




MART2: 

jnew ^ fold X -fdX X (1.0 - 


MARTS: 


fnew _ fold ^ 


where /r is a relaxation factor. 
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close: 7 
close: 6 
close: 5 

Check for convergence as: 
If 


X 100 < e 


STOP: 

Else: Continue 
close: 4 


5.3 AVMART 

The MART algorithms discussed above has been modified in the present work to form 
a new approach to applying the corrections. The performance evaluation presented in 
Appendices B and C show that the modified algorithm is superior to original MART. 
The newly developed algorithm has been named as AVMART (Average MART). This 
algorithm is similar to the MART but the corrections are applied by considering all the 
rays from all the angles passing through a given pixel. Instead of a single correction as 
obtained from individual rays a correction that is the average of all the rays is used. This 
route of average corrections is expected to behave well in the presence of noisy projection 
data. The difference between the conventional MART and the present implementation 
is the following: The correction at each pixel is updated on the basis of the Ad;h root of 
the product of all the corrections from all the N rays and view angles passing through 
a pixel. Since an average correction is introduced, the algorithm is insensitive to noise; 
further, no relaxation parameter is required to stabilize the iterations. The statement of 
the AVMART algorithm is presented below. 

Calculate the total value of weight function (If'jg) along each ray as: 
start: 1 For each projection angle {9): 
start: 2 For each ray [i9) : 
start: 3 For each cell (j): 
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N 

W,e - Wiej X Wiej 
j=i 

dose: 3 
close: 2 
dose: 1 

start: 4 Start iterations (k): 

start: 5 For each projection angle (0): 

start: 6 For each ray (i0): 

Compute the numerical projection (Equation 5.3) 
Calculate the correction as: 

^ 

<Pi9 


dose: 6 
dose: 5 

start: 7 For each cell {j)\ 

Identify all the rays passing through a given cell {j). Let Mcj be the total number of rays 
passing through the j?th cell and corresponding id, Wie,j, Wig and A(l)ig. 

Apply correction as: 

AVMARTl: 

(1.0 -ijix 

Mcj 


AVMART2: 


jneu. ^ jold X ( J| (1.0 _ ^ X X (l.O - 


Me, 




J J max 


A\^MART3: 


jnew _ jold ^ ( JJ jl/A/Cj 

^ ^ Me, 


close: 7 

Check for convergence as: 
If 


Xk-rl Xk 

X 100 < e 
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STOP: 

Else: Continue 
close: 4 


5.4 Maximum Entropy 

Based on ideas from information theory, one can perform image analysis and construct 
meaningful tomographic algorithms. Suppose there is a source which generates a discrete 
set of independent messages r* with probabilities pk- Then the information associated 
with Tj. is defined logathimically as 

Ik - -\npk (5.4) 

The entropy of the source is defined as the average information gciierat('d by the source 
and can be calculated as 

L 

entropy = - Pfclnp^ (5.5) 

fc=i 

When the source is the image, the probability can be replaced by the gray lcv(d fj, for 
the jth pixel and entropy can be redefined as 

A' 

entropy = -Y. (5'6) 

i=i 

For natural systems, the organisation of intensities over the image can be expected to 
follow the second law of thermodynamics namely 

fj ■ ~Y — maximum 

3 

This is the basis of the MAXENT algorithm. For interferometric images, one can view 
the pixel temperature as the information content and entropy built up using the pixel 
temperature values. In the absence of any constraint, the solution of the above optimiza- 
tion problem will correspond to a constant temperature distribution, more generally a 
uniform histogram in terms of probabilities. Hence, the MAXENT algorithm is properly 
posed along with the projections as constraints. 


Requiring that the entropy of the system be a maximum along the interferomet- 
ric projections as constraints is known as the Maximum entropy optimization technique 
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(MAXENT). It produces an unbiased solution and is maximally non-committal about the 
unmeasured parameters (Gull and Newton, 1986). This technique is particularly attrac- 
tive when the projection data is incomplete (Censor, 1983). The algorithm is described 
below ; 

Consider a continuous function f{x,y,z) with the condition f(x,y,z) > 0. In the 
present context, entropy technique refers to the optimization of the functional 

(5.7) 

j=i 

subject to a set of constraints. In MAXENT the collected projection data and any other 
a priori information about the field to be reconstructed can be \-iewed as the constraints 
over which the entropy is to be maximized. A typical maximum entropy problem can be 
stated as : 


Maximize (- EjLi /jln \ fj \) 
subject to (jii = 

and fj > 0 


Different techniques are available in the literature for optimizing a functional over 
some constraints. One of the most popular is the Lagrangian multiplier technique. The 
method of solving the optimization problem using the Lagrangian technique is given in 
Appendix D. 

The MART algorithms have been shown to converged to the solution of entropy 
optimization algorithm in the literature (Herman, 1980 and Censor, 1983). A necessary 
condition for which this is true is that the feasible set of solution which satisfies the 
projection data should be nonempty. However this is only a necessary condition and not 
sufficient. 
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5.5 Minimum Energy 

The MAXENT algorithm can be generalized for any other fuiuhion iu plaet' of entropy. 
Gull and xNewton (1986) have suggested four such functions which can he maximiztnl under 
the projections as constrained to obtain the tomographic rec.onstnic.tion. Entropy and 
energy functions are attractive and natural to use in physical probhuns. I In* ininimura 
energy method (MEM) can be implemented in a manner analogous to MAXENT as 
follows: 


jV 

maximize (-E/1) 
y=i 

N 

subject to 

i=i 


Compared to M.AXIENT, MEM has a simpler implementation while using the La- 
grangian multiplier technique, since it results in a simple set of lirnnir ('([uatiims. Gull 
and Newton (1986) however have recommended the MAXENT over MEM, since they 
found that the MEM produces a field which is negatively correlated and lunicf' produced 
a biased solution. The method of minimizing the energy function using the Lagrangian 
technique is given in Appendix D. 


5.6 Testing of Tomographic Algorithms 


The algorithms discussed in Sections 5.1 - 5.5 have been tested for variety of cases iden- 
tified by Subbarao et al. (1997a-b). Among the ART, MART and entropy algorithms, 
these authors have identified MARTS as the best in terms of error and CPU time re- 
quirements. The AVMART algorithms have been validated in the present section against 
the numerically generated three dimensional temperature field- in Rayleigh-Bonard con- 
vection. The model three dimensional temperature field has been generated using the 
stream function, vorticky and energy equations (Muralidhar and Kulacki, 1987) by a fi- 
nite difference method. At a Rayleigh number of 13900 longitudinal rolls were seen in 
this simulation using periodicity conditions on the side boundaries. The two dimensional 
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temperature field was then spread along the roll axis to fill the cavity. This led to the full 
three dimensional temperature field characterized by two dimensional longitudinal rolls. 
The formation of cubic cells at higher Rayleigh numbers has been seen in the experiments 
of the present work. To obtain cubic cells from the numerical solution, a sine variation 
along the roll axis of the two dimensional longitudinal rolls was introduced. The knowl- 
edge of a temperature field similar to that encountered in the experiments aids in the 
determination of the proper initial guess and anticipated error levels. This also helps in 
selecting the proper tomographic algorithm. In the present work each horizontal plane of 
the fluid layer in the numerical data is discretized into 62 x 62 grid points. This results in 
61 X 61 cells. Along the vertical direction it is discretized into 11 horizontal planes. The 
three dimensional reconstruction using AVMART algorithms has been obtained for all the 
planes. No relaxation parameter was used in the calculation since an average correction 
was enforced. The errors reported here are on the basis of the entire fluid layer. The 
three different errors reported are: 


= 


E2 = 
E-z = 


max[abs(Toriff — Trecm)], Maximum of absolute difference,® C 

RMS error,® C 


IZ[{Torig - TreconW 


N 


E2 


{That — Tcold) 


X 100 Normalized RMS error, % 


In these definitions, That and Tcoid are the hot and cold plate temperatures. Tong and 
Trecon are the temperature variables of the original and the reconstructed field respectively. 
Results for the error level distribution in the fluid layer have also been determined. The 
distribution of the absolute error as a percentage of the Ei error has been presented in 
the three regions, namely, > 95%, 75% to 95% and 50% to 75%. 

Figure 5.2 shows the stream lines of the roll pattern generated numerically at 
Rayleigh number 13900. Figures 5.3-5.4 show the temperature surface and the corre- 
sponding isotherms along the mid-plane of the fluid layer, of the fluid layer. It can be 
seen that the longitudinal rolls pattern is essentially two dimensional while the cubic cell 
pattern is fully three dimensional. 

The projection data of the temperature field has been computed at 4 different angles. 
They are 0°, 60°, 90® and 150®. The projections data are presented in the form of isotherms 
in Figure 5.5 for longitudinal rolls in the fluid layer. These projections are similar to 
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Figure 5.2: Streamlines of the Roll Pattern, Goneratoci for Validation of .W'M.-VRT algo- 
rithms 



Figure 5.3: Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the midplaiu; of the 
Fluid Layer Corresponding to Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 

interferometric projections in the infinite fringe setting. Figure 5.6 shows t,lu' projcictions 
at 0°, 60°, 90° and 150° for the cubic cell pattern. 


5.7 Performance Characteristics of Tomography 
Algorithms 


An evaluation of various algorithms with respect to initial guess and noise in projection 
data shows AVMART2 to be the best. In the present section, the performance character- 
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Figure 5.4: Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the midplane of the 
Fluid Layer Corresponding to Three Dimensional Cubic Cells 


istics of the tomographic algorithms studied have been summarized. Quantities reported 
are CPU time, number of iterations and error indices. Results obtained from AVMART2 
have been taken as the reference for determination of the three errors Bi,E 2 ,E 3 and the 
distribution of the errors in the fluid domain. 

The comparison in terms of errors is presented in Table 5. 1-5. 6. The Ei errors are 
found to be large, but confined only to a fe-w points in the entire fluid domain. AVMART2 
and AVMART3 give practically the same solution field and hence the errors are small. 
Among the ART family of algorithms the ARTS is seen to be closest to AVMART2. 
This is because .ARTS incorporates an average correction in an additive sense and is thus 
similar to AVMART. 

The optimization-based algorithms consumed the most CPU time. The MAXENT 
algorithm did not even converge for any horizontal plane for 2-vie-w tomography after 
a week of CPU time in DEC 4000/S00 computer with S2 MB of RAM and 2SS MHz 
processor. The MEM algorithm comparatively took less time than MAXENT. Three 
horizontal plane were reconstructed using 2- view and 4- view projection data through this 
algorithm. With a 2-view projection data (0 and 90°) a field qualitatively similar to other 
algorithms was obtained. 
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Tomographic Reconstruction of the Temperature Field 



Figure 5.5: Numerically Generated Projection Data Corresponding to IlolLs F'orination in 
the Fluid Layer, Top left 0°, Top right 60°, Bottom left 90" and Bottom right 150" 


Table 5.1; Reconstruction Errors from Different ART Algorithms: Comparison with A\'- 
MART2 


Error 

ARTl 

ART2 

ART3 

ART4 
' 13.84 ' 


14.03 

13.85 

4.59 


1.93 

1.92 

0.60 

1.92 

E3,% 

11.31 

11.23 

3.50 

11.23 


All the algorithms described in the chapter were seen to reconstruct, the t.emptuaiure 
field correctly from perfect projection data. Major differences in CPU tiim; w(?rc not seen 
among the algorithms. Significant differences did show up when the projection data was 
superimposed with a noise pattern. Some algorithms converged, some did not and in a few 
cases convergence was delayed and the errors were large. The MART family of algorithms 
exhibited the best overall behaviour in terms of low errors as well as Cf^U time under 
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Figure 5.6: Numerically Generated Projection Data Corresponding to Cubic Ceils For- 
mation in the Fluid Layer, Top left 0°, Top right 60°, Bottom left 90° and Bottom right 
150° 


Table 5.2: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain. 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

ARTl 

ART2 

ART3 

ART4 

> 95 % 

0.001 

0.003 

0.0006 

0.003 

75-95 % 

0.115 

0.133 

0.010 

0.132 

50-75 % 

0.635 

0.743 

0.618 

0.742 


noisy input conditions. 

The MART family requires a relaxation factors and its convergence properties de- 
pends strongly on the choice of this factor. The AVMART algorithms (1-3) were developed 
to reduce the sensitivity of their performance to the relaxation factor. Specifically, this 
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Table 5.3: Reconstruction Errors from Different MART Algorit.hms: ( 'oini)aris()u with 
A\'MART2 


Error 

MARTI 

MART2n 

MART3 

Ei,^C 

17.10 

14.53 

15.64 

Eo, °C 

2.86 

2.03 

2.28 

13.34 

E3,% 

16.75 

11.86 


Table 5.4: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain. 


.Xum. 

having error in the 
range 

';.i \::. 

M.\R. ’ 

' ' ' ■ 

> 95 % 

0.016 

0.006 

— — J 

0.007 

75-95 % 

0.147 

0.132 

0.137 

50-75 % 

1.524 

0.743 

0.795 


Table 5.5: Reconstruction Errors from Different AVMAR.T Algorithms: (,'omparison with 
A\'MART2 


Error 

AVhlARTl 

AVMART3 

E„°C 

15.79 

0.16 


1.45 

0.008 

E,,% 

8.47 

0.05 


Table 5.6: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain. 


Number of points (9c) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.003 

0.003 

75-95 % 

0.014 

0.004 

50-75 % 

0.135 

0.037 


factor was set as unity in all the calculations. The sensitivity of the AVMART algorithms 
to initial guess and noise in the context of the numerically simulated temperature field is 
discussed in detail in Appendices B and C. The overall conclusion to emerge from this 
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Table 5.7: Summar}- of Performance of AVMART2 


Source 
of data 

Size 
of data 

X X z X y 

Remarks 

No. of 
views 

Relaxation 

parameter 

No. of 
iterations 

CPU 

(sec) 

Numerical 

61x61x11 

Clean 

2 

1 

14 

81.2 

Numerical 

61x61x11 

Clean 

4 

1 

1 

37.8 

Numerical 

61x61x11 

Noisy 

2 

1 

15 

91.8 

Numerical 

61x61x11 

Noisy 

4 

1 

52 

933.2 

Experimental 

120x120x21 

Processed 

2 

1 

10 

600.0 

Experimental 

120x120x21 

Processed 

4 

1 

330 

97200.0 


study is the follo-uing. The AVMART algorithms perform better than MART when : 

1. the initial guess is unbiased, preferably a constant and 

2. the projection data is noisy. 

Among the A\^MART family the AVMART2 is superior. The performance of AV- 
MART2 for projection data corresponding to roll structure is presented in Table 5.7 for 
numerical and experimental data. 





Chapter 6 


Results and Discussion 


Results have been presented for three Rayleigh numbers, namely 13900, 34800 and 40200. 
The flow structure and roll pattern, temperature fleld over horizontal planes and the wall 
Nusselt numbers have been reported. Experiments were conducted at a fourth Rayleigh 
number of 51800 as well. The flow field at this Rayleigh number was found to be com- 
pletely unsteady with no noticeable periodicity. Hence images even at neighbouring po- 
sitions were seen to be uncorrelated. Using the present strategy of data collection by 
scannig different sections of a view angles at different times using a traversing mechanism 
is inadequate to deal with strongly unsteady phenomena. 

Three dimensional temperature field within the fluid layer has been reconstructed 
using interferometric projections. Results presented in this chapter are obtained using 
the AVb'IART2 algorithm discussed in Chapter 5. 


6.1 Convection at Ra= 13900 


The experiments at a Rayleigh number of 13900 are considered first. The fringes asso- 
ciated with the convective flow pattern can be interpreted as the line-of-sight projection 
of the refractive index field. This in turn depends on the the temperature field in the 
fluid layer. Using the projection data, the three dimensional temperature field has been 
determined from principles of tomography. Reconstruction of the three dimensional tem- 
perature field requires that the projection data employed be complete. In the present 
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work, this requires the recording of intorfcrogranus [or t,h(> (uitin* width tif the [Inid layer 
along different view angles. The laser beam diamt'it'r Ix'ini’, 70 nun, the [low field of 
width 500 mm was mapped completely by translating tlu' test etdl with th.‘ tr:iversing 
mechanism. 

View angles of 0. 30, 60, 90, 120 and 150" Imve betm eonsidered in the {)re.s(>nt study 
for the Rayleigh number of 13900. In these expt'riments, tin' fringes ne.nr tlu' .solid surfaces 
were seen to be stationary. Hence, for a given pr(\j('etiun tingle, tlnuv wtts no difliculty 
in maintaining the continuity of fringes from one {U-ojtn'tion rt'eord to iht' ne.'ct. Mild 
unsteadiness however was observed in the fringes near tlu' eenirtil nudon of the [luid layer, 
midway between the two horizontal walls. To cinttmivtuit flii.s difiietdiy, sevenil images 
were recorded at a given position and those giving the bi-st eontinuity wvre chosen for 
analysis. 

.A. second difficulty was encountered while recording tmguhar project ions. 'I'hLs was 
due to a reduction in the length of the ray passing through the test eidl at angles other 
than 0 and 90°, particularly towards the corners of the llnid l;iy(‘r. This eifeet led to a 
considerable drop in the number of fringes at these loctitions. 'Fhe corresponding inter- 
polation errors after transforming the temperature datti to ;i grid werf> found to la; large. 
For this reason, the segment over the fluid layer where the number of fring('.s wtis less than 
5 have not been considered for tomographic inversion. Hence for 30, (iO, 120 tinci 150° 
angles the interferometric projections were collected ovttr the entire fluid layt>r but only 
apartial width in the central fluid layer (39 cm out of a tottil of 68.3 cm) was t'onsidered 
for tomographic inversion. 


6.1.1 Interferometric Projections 

Figures 6.1-6.6 show the original interferograms as recorded by the CCD t'amera, before 
the application of any image processing operations. The collection of three ini ei frrogi ams 
placed side-by-side is also shown for each projection. Each individual imerferograms 
shown in these Figures corresponds to a width of 6.5 cm of the fluid layer, except for one, 
which is towards one end. 

The collection of interferograms at 0 and 90° projections when considered togather, 
indicates the formation of longitudinal rolls within the fluid layer. The interferograms at 
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Figure 6.1: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of tlie Timid Layer and 
(b) Collection of Interferograms, 0° Projection, Ra=1390O 





Figure 6.2: for 


a Rayleigh number of 13900 show a roll-lil 
periodic along the width of the cavity. In coi 
less wavy. This shows that the roll structure 
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e structure along the 90° view angle that is 
trast, the 0° view angle shows fringes that are 
seen in the 90° projection has little variation 
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(a) 



(b) 


Figure 6.2: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of the Fluid Layer and 
(b) Collection of Interferograms, 30° Projection, Ra=13900 

along the roll axis. Hence the two views taken together qualitatively confirm the formation 
of two dimensional longitudinal rolls inside the fluid layer with the roll axis oriented along 
the 90° view angle. This pattern can be more clearly seen from the collection of thinned 
images in Figures 6.7 and 6.10. Figures 6.8, 6.9, 6.11 and 6.12 show the collection of 
thinned images^ at 30, 60, 120 and 150° respectively. As one moves through the sequence 
of interferometric projections, the progressive change from near-straight fringes (0°) to a 
repeating roll structure (90°) is brought out. The dominant structure in the fluid layer 
is thus longitudinal rolls, with a superimposed three dimensionality effect. A stronger 
longitudinal roll pattern was observed by Michael and Yang (1992) in their experiments 
at Ra=6000. 

Images of the convective field have been collected in the present work in the infinite 
fringe setting. Hence, lines of constant phase such as those passing through the intensity 
minima within a dark fringe band represent contours on which the function LiTavg - I'ref) 
is a constant. Here, T^e/ is the reference temperature, being the ambient value in the 
experiments. The subscript stands for the temperature averaged in the direction 
of the light ray passing through the test cell. When L is a constant for all rays at a 

^The thinned images are presented in a reversed sequence with respect to the interferograms. This 
step facilitated book keeping in tomography. 


Figure 6.3; for caption see next page 

gi-ven view angle, as in with 0 and 90° projections, the thinned fringes are isotherms. 
This interpretation cannot be used for other view angles and temperature will vary along 
the fringe curves. This factor has been taken care of while plotting the thinned fringes 
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(b) 


Figure 6.3: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of the Fluid Layer and 
(b) Collection of Interferograms, 60° Projection, Ra=13900 

in Figures 6.7-6.12. Specifically, the temperature data on the uniform grid required for 
tomography has been used. Hence the contours shown in these figures are truely isotherms. 

For a cavity square in plan, the orientation of the rolls is indeterminate in principle, 
and will depend on mild imperfections in the experimental apparatus and nonuniformities 
in the thermal boundary conditions. In the present work, the roll axis was deduced to be 
parallel to the 90° view angle, because nearly straight fringes were observed along the 0° 
projection. The orientation of the roll axis was found to be repeatable for the experiments 
carried out over a one year period. Even before performing tomographic inversion, it is 
possible to count the number of rolls from the interferograms for the 90° projection. The 
rolls are stacked adjacent to one another, but the roll- width is not a constant. At the 
onset of longitudinal rolls in the fluid layer, scale analysis suggests the formation of as 
many rolls as the aspect ratio, 25 in the present experiment. The number of rolls seen in 
the projection data, Figures 6.4 and 6.10 is 15. The reduction in the number of rolls with 
increase in Rayleigh number finds support in the work of Kolodner et al, (1986). These 
authors have reported a decrease in the number of rolls from 10 to 6 in 10:5:1 cavity for a 
Rayleigh number increasing upto 20000. Despite the presence of a dominant roll pattern, 
the present experiments also show that the temperature field is fully three dimensional. 
This is supported by the lack of straightness of the isotherms in the 0° projection. 



Figure 6.4: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of the Fluid Layer and 
(b) Collection of Interferograms, 90° Projection, Ra=13900 
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Figure 6.5: for 


see next page 







Figure 6.5: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of t.lx' i^luid Layer and 
(b) Collection of Interferograms, 120® Projection, Ra=1390() 
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(b) 


Figure 6.6: (a) Original Tnterforograms at N('iglihouiiug l^ucations of (,hc !-'hu<l Layer and 
(b) Collection of Interferograms, 150'’ Projection, Ra~ 13900 



Figure 6.7: Collection of Thinned Images, 0" Projection, Rar43<)00 



Figure 6.8: Collection of Thinned Images, 30° Projection, Ra~-13900 




Figure 6.11: Collection of Thinned Images, 120° Projection, Ra=13900 



Figure 6.12: Collection of Thinned Images, 150° Projection, Ra=13900 
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6.1.2 Interferometric Tomography with 2 Projections 

The results obtained from tomographic inversion of the inteideromctric data at Rayleigh 
numbers of 13900 are presented next. The temperature fields over horizontal planes have 
been obtained first using using two views of 0 and 90'’ projection dat a. 'Phe init ial guess for 
the 2-view reconstruction was assumed as a constant temperature distribution through 
out the fluid layer (For a discussion on the role of the initial guess, si'e .\ppendix B), 
The reconstructed three dimensional surfaces representing the true teinpi'rature field in 
the fluid layer are shown in Figures 6.13-6.15 over three hori'/ontal plain's of tdie cavity. 
These planes correspond to y/h = 0.15, y/h = 0.5 and y/h 0.85. 'Phe ordering of the 
horizontal planes is from the cooled top plate where y = 0. To preservt' visual clarity, 
these surface plots have been partially filtered, without causing any notici'alile loss of 
signal strength. The surfaces shown clearly bring out the formation of longit.udinal rolls 
in the fluid layer. Figures 6.16- 6.18 show the corresponding isotherms ovc'r the hori'/ontal 
planes of the fluid layer. 

The utility of the reconstructed field from two projections can bt! (piestioned. Ex- 
perience with tomographic algorithms shows that a structured field ca.n be successfully 
identified using two views alone. In the present context, one can think of the thermal 
pattern emerging from 2-views as the dominant trend, with other details surfacing from 
increasing view angles (Natterer, 1986). 


6.1.3 Interferometric Tomography with 4 Projections 

Tomographic reconstruction and the computed results for 4- view angles of projection data 
is presented in this section. The solution obtained from the 2-vicw reconstruction is used 
as an initial guess for further calculations. The three-dimensional temperature field for a 
Rayleigh number of 13900 in the fluid layer was reconstructed successfully using the 0, 30, 
90 and 120° projections. The computed field was used as an initial gue.ss for reconstruction 
using 0, 60, 90 and 150° projections. The final results presented here are on the basis of 
projection data at 0, 60, 90 and 150°. The selection of the groups (0, 30, 90, 120°) and 
(0, 60, 90, 150°) ensures that orthogonal sets are employed and the largest possible view 
angle is involved in reconstruction. The 0 and 90° angles were retained since it is known 
that the presence of this orthogonal views increase the accuracy of the reconstruction 
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y/h=0.15, Ra= 13900 



Figure 6.13: Reconstructed Temperature Surface at y/h = O.lo, Ra=13900, 2-view To- 
mography 

(Subbarao et ai, 1997a-b). 

The three dimensional temperature field in the fluid layer obtained using 4-views 
is shown in the form of surfaces in Figures 6.19-6.21. The three horizontal planes of 
the cavity {y/h = 0.15, y/h = 0.5 and y/h — 0.85) have once again been considered. 
The nature of the temperature field is three-dimensional but are similar at all the three 
planes. One can see rolls spreading over the entire length of the cavity. While this 
is a qualitative trend, distortions can also be seen in the form of nonuniformity in roll 
width and straightness, and possible interference between neighbouring rolls. Deviation 
from an ideal longitudinal roll, called defects are seen in the temperature surfaces. The 
formation of T and K type patterns can also be discerned (see Kolodner et al., 1986, for 
shadowgraph images of these defects at a Rayleigh number of 17000 in an intermediate 
size cavity for fluids having Prandtl number in the range 2 to 10). 

The above aspects are also brought out in the isotherms over horizontal planes of 
the fluid layer (Figures 6.22-6.24). These figures have also been partially filtered for pre- 
sentation. While the unfiltered plots strictly satisfy the projection data, the isotherms 
shown in Figures 6.22-6.24 are quite close. Hence, the resulting influence of the appar- 
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y/h=0.5, Ra= 13900 



Figure 6.14; Reconstructed Temperature Surface at y/h == 0.5, Ha. ' 15000. ‘i-vie.w To- 
mography 

ently three dimensional flow field in Figures 6.22-6.24 is akin to longitudinal rolls. The 
isotherms on three different planes obtained with the final set of 4 vic-ws (0, 00, 90 and 
150 °) are similar in nature except for a change in magnitude of tin; i('mpi'rat,ure data. 
This change in magnitude is related to the gradient in the temperature iidd along the 
vertical direction. While the contour plots show three dimensionality, the similarity in the 
geometry of isotherms suggest the formation of a stable structure in th(i fluid layf'r. The 
situation is analogous to chaotic convection superimposed on a s(ff of sf.at, ionary rolls ob- 
served by Gollub and Benson (1980) at a Rayleigh number of 60000. 'I'ln; result obtained 
above reveals an unexpected advantage of using interferometry. The projindious capture 
the integrated and hence the average (global) trends in the convective field, while local 
information can be recovered using tomography. The local t,('mp(>rn(,ure field is seen to 
be complete three dimensional in nature, but there is a stable pattern pren-ailing over the 
fluid layer as seen in the temperature surfaces and isotherms. This stabh; patt(;rn is the 
roll structure in the fluid layer. Gollub and Benson (1980) have observed time-d(', pendent 
and non-periodic flow regimes simultaneous with a stable mean flow in the form of rolls. 
The finding presented here supports their work^. 


“Gollub and Benson (1980) used Laser, Doppler Velodmetry to discriminate between a stable pattern 
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Figure 6.17; Isotherms over a Horizontal Plano, ijpi 0.5, H,a l.'WOO. 2 view Totnogra- 
phy 



Figure 6.18: Isotherms over a Horizontal Plane, yjh = 0.85, Ila^=13900, 2-vio\v Hbniogra- 
phy 


A point-wise comparison between the reconstructed temperature; fields obtained 
from 2- view and 4-view tomography is shown in Tables 6. 1-6. 2. TIioukIi the maximum 
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y/h=0.15. Ra=13900 



Figure 6.19: Reconstructed Temperature Surface at yjh = 0.15, Ra=13900, 4-view To- 
mograph}- 

absolute difference is seen to be quite high, Table 6.2 shows that this is seen at very few 
points. The number of points in the fluid domain having a difference within 5% of the 
maximum value was found 0.004% an insigniflcant number. Hence the large differences in 
the temperature distribution is confined to a negligible part of the fluid domain. Hence 
the reconstructed fields with 2 and 4 \dews are quite close to each other. 

Table 6.1: Differences between 2- view and 4- view Tomography in the Reconstructed Tem- 
perature Field, Ra=13900 


Ey°0 

15.79 

E2°C 

2.86 

Ez, % 

16.73 


6.1.4 Cross-checks on Reconstructed Temperature Field 

A check on the correctness of the reconstructed field was carried out along the following 
lines. For Rayleigh number of 13900, 6 different sets of projections were collected. Of 
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y/h=0.5, Ra=l3900 



Figure 6.20: Reconstructed Temperature Surface at y/h Ha- IMiJOO. -l-view To- 

mography 

Table 6.2: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Khiiil Domain: ('umparison 
between 2-view and 4-view Tomography, Ra=13900 

Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 
> 95 % 

75-95 % "O.iM 

50-75 % 1.1 (Xj 


these, 4 projections were used to reconstruct the three-dimensional ti'mp('rature field 
inside the cavity. The reconstructed field was employed to construe:! the prcjjections 
numerically at the two angles not included in the tomographic: algorithm, 'rhese two 
projections could thus be used for a direct comparison with the ('xperinu'ntally recorded 
interferograms. 

The correct convergence of the computer code that implements the tomographic 
algorithm has been established in the following manner. Using the coiuputc'.d three di- 
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Figure 6.23: Isotherms over a Horizontal Plane, y/h “ 0.5, Pa ■ 13000. 0 -view Tomogra- 
phy 



Figure 6.24: Isotherms over a Horizontal Plane, yjh = 0.85, liar- 13000, ■1-vi('w 'romogra- 
phy 


mensional temperature field, the projections at various angles have been rfjcalculated 
numericallv. These h PJVP HpPTI QllhQAmio-nflxr ^ , 


'i ’ 1 


..r .. 
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An exnct match to within the convergence criterion was seen for all the view angles em- 
ployed in the tomographic algorithm. This is proof that the convergence is correctly 
met. 


The comparison of isotherms between experiments and the numerically generated 
projection data from the three dimensional temperature field at 0, 60, 90, 150° are shown 
in Figures 6.25-6.28. The comparison is seen to be good. This result has significance for , 
the following reason. In the tomographic algorithm used here (AVMART2), the correction 
applied to the field variable in a particular iteration is the geometric mean of all the 
corrections obtained from all the rays. Hence, even after correction, the temperature field 
is not required to satisfy any particular projection data. The corrections employed are 
simultaneous and an average effect on the basis of all the projections. The excellent match 
between the numerically generated data and the individual interferograms indicates (a) 
the versatility of the algorithm used (b) an excellent correlation among the projections 
collected at different sections and at different times. 



Figure 6.25: Numerically Generated Projection from the Reconstructed Temperature 
Field, 0° Projection, Ra=13900 



Figure 6.26: Numerically Generated Projection from the Reconstructed Temperature 
Field, 60° Projection, Ra=13900 


The comparison between the numerically generated projections and the experimen- 
tally recorded interferograms not utilized in reconstruction is now considered. The cross- 
checks have been carried out at view angles of 30 and 120° in terms of isotherms, Figures 
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Figure 6.27; Numerically Generated Projection from the Heecuistnieteti Dmiperature 
Field, 90° Projection. Ra=13900 



Figure 6.28: Numerically Generated Projection from the Hf'con.stnu-ti'd 'remj,)erature 
Field, 150° Projection. Ra=13900 

6.29-6.30. The close match between the two sets of data confirms t!u‘ corrt'ctm'ss of the 
reconstructed temperature field. 


6.1.5 Local and Average Heat Transfer Rates 


Heat transfer rates at the boundary walls are. reported in terms of tin- Nusselt number 
defined as 


Nu = 


-h dr 

That — Tcold 


\y--0,h 


( 6 . 1 ) 


The derivative has been calculated by a forward finite difference formula., 'fhe local, the 
line-of-sight averaged (i.e. averaged along a light ray) and the cavity-a.v{>raged Nusselt 
numbers have been reported in the present section. The Nusselt number has l)een com- 
puted using the reconstructed field as well as the projection dat.a. Tlu; a,\-erage Nusselt 
number for the entire surface has been computed from the width-a\-eraj',cd t('mi)crature 
profile of the projection data. This corresponds to the slope of the S-shapt'd curve at 
the bounding planes (Figures 4.7 to 4.8). The average Nusselt number at both the plates 
have been reported for each angle of projection. The angular projections other than 0 
and 90 donot include the entire width of the test cell, but it is expected tha.t the average 




(b) 


Figure 6.29: (a) Experimentally obtained Projection, (b) Numerically Generated Projec- 
tion from the Reconstructed Temperature Field, 30°, Ra=13900 


Nusselt number over the partial length will be representative of the entire width of the 
cavity. The average Nusselt number for each of the plates has also been compared with 
the experimental correlation reported by Gebhart et al. (1988). This correlation is based 
on independently conducted experiments by several authors and has a large uncertainty 
band (of around 20 %) . For air, the correlation is given by: 


Nu — 1 -f- 1.44 1 


Ra \ 


A summary of all the Nusselt numbers referred above as a function of the projection angle 
is given in Table 6.3. The Nusselt number computed from interferometric measurements 
are within ±10 % of the globally averaged value of 2.14. The individual plate-averaged 
Nusselt numbers are 2.16 and 2.12 at the cold and the hot surfaces respectively. Equation 
6.2 gives a value of Nu=2.59 at Ra=13900. The Nusselt number obtained from the 
present set of experiments is thus approximately 17 % below the Nusselt number based 
on Equation 6.2. The agreement is much closer in the higher Rayleigh number experiment 
and is discussed later. Within experimental uncertainty, the comparison with previous 
experiments at the lower Rayleigh number may be taken to be favourable. 


The temperature field derived from the interferograms suggest the formation of 
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Figure 6.30: (a) Experimentally obtained Projection, (h) Nnmerically ( Icneratt'd Projec- 
tion from the Reconstructed Temperature Field. 120", Ra.'- -13i)(K) 


longitudinal rolls superimposed with three dimensional etrecis in the ca,vit y. I'hc im'seiice 
of rolls in the fluid layer can be deduced from the local Nu.sst'lt, niunhor variation with 
distance. When the local Nusselt number is computed from the projeetion data, the 
value corresponding to the average computed akmg the light, ray within t.he t.('.st cell 
is obtained. These line-of-sight Nusselt numbers arc shown in Fignn' 0..'51 for various 
projections angles for the top and the bottom platCvS. The rolls being parallel to the 
x-axis, the line-averaged Nusselt number along the s-axis tha.t. is tht‘ 0" proji*etion is 
expected to show similar trends over both the walls. 'This is evident in h’ig.ure (i. 31(a), 


Table 6.3: Comparison of Average Nusselt Number with Geblmrt d. al., (I!)3H), Ra = 
13900. 


Projection Angle 
in degree 

Nu (Cold) 

Nu (Hot) 

Nu (Average) 
From All Angles 

Sin (Hefenuice) 

0 

2.18 

1.94 

2.12 (hot) 

2.5!) 

30 

2.33 

2.02 

2.16 (cold) 


[m 1 

1.99 

2.^4 

2.14 (cavity) 


[jo 

2.00 

2.17 



120 

2.19 

2.32 

I 


150 

2.27 

1.95 

1 
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wli6i6 except for a small part of tlie test cell towards tlie ends, tiie local b.ot and cold 
wall Nusselt numbers are similar. Along the x-aods, that is the 90° projection, the local 
Xusselt number at the two walls are expected to show a phase shift. This corresponds 
10 the inclination of the major axis of the roll cross-section with respect to the vertical 
oirection. This shift is seen in Figure 6.31(b). Hence in a qualitative sense the variation of 
the line-averaged Nusselt number over the two plates supports the equivalent flow pattern 
in the cavity to be in the form of longitudinal rolls. The local Nusselt number along the 
direction of the 0° projection angle shows definite variations with distance. This clearly is 
the three-dimensionality in the longitudinal rolls which are no longer two dimensional at 
the Rayleigh number studied. The loss of two dimensional structure in the rolls can also 
be confirmed from other projections (Figures 6.31(c)-6.31(f)). Since the rolls identified 
in the projection data are parallel to the x-axis, projections sjunmetric with respect to 
the 90° axis will be identical at the limit of strict two dimensionality. A comparison 
of projections obtained from symmetrically placed angles, namely (30,150) and (60,120) 
shows qualitative similarity. This strengthens the suggestion of rolls, but also highlights 
their unequal sizes and their three dimensional nature along the roll axis. 

The Nusselt number surface obtained from the reconstructed temperature field is 
shown for each of the hot and cold surfaces in Figure 6.32. Along the roll axis, the Nusselt 
number surfaces of the top and bottom plates are oppositely oriented. Heat transfer from 
the lower to the top plate by a buoyancy-driven roll can be associated with the peaks and 
valleys of the Nusselt number surface. 

As stated earlier, interferometric projections at 30 and 120° were not utilized for 
the final reconstruction. Hence an independent test on reconstruction is a comparison 
between the line averaged Nusselt number at these angles and the line averaged Nusselt 
number calculated directly from the projection data. This comparison for both the plates 
is presented in Figure 6.33. Within experimental uncertainty this comparison is seen to 
be favourable. Further such comparison with all the angles employed for reconstruction 
namely 0, 60, 90 and 150° were also carried out. The numerically computed line averaged 
Nusselt number from the reconstructed temperature field and the line averaged Nusselt 
number as obtained direct^ from the projection data are shown in Figure 6.34. AVhile 
the tomographic algorithm produces a temperature field that satisfies the projection data, 
it can be seen that the Nusselt numbers also shows the consistency in the reconstructed 
temperature field. 
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Top plate, Ra=13900 



Bottom plate, Ra= 13900 



Figure 6.32: Nusselt Number Surfaces for Top and Bottom Blatos, Ba 13900 
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Figure 6.34: Comparison of Experimentally obtained Line Integrals of the Nusselt Number 
with Numerically Generated Line Integrals of the Nusselt Number from the Reconstructed 
Temperature Field, Ra=13900 
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Figure 6.36: Interferograms of the Central Ro'gion of Mu’ Fluitl i.aviT. 11" Projection (left) 
and 90° Projection (right), Ra=34800 


a cubic cell finds support in the numerical calcnlatituis of .\fiikiitin{(ni ami \';uig (1995). 
These authors have reported the formation of pnlvi-ou.-d cells iu this ran.c.c of Rayleigh 
numbers for intermediate aspect ratio enclosures. 

The cubic cell forms the basis of reconstructing the full three tiimeii.sional temper- 
ature field. The projection data (within a cell) of 0 timl !)()" was spread out imlividually 
till it filled the apparatus. This was the full field data (for Ha .'MSOO) neei'ssary for 
reconstruction using two projections. 

Results of tomographic reconstruction for Rayhngh numher of .‘IhSUO are presented 
here. Temperature surfaces and isotherms are shown at selected lua'i/aHital planes within 



Figure 6.37: Thinned Images, Top left 0°, Top right qn« 
right 60°, Ra=34800 __ ^ ® ^ 


Bottom left 30" and Bottom 
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the fluid layer in Figure 6.38. To facifltate interpretation of the results, a collection of 4 
adjacent cubic cells is, considered. The assembly is formed in such a way that the cells 
have a common vertical axis at the center. The layer height is divided into 21 horizontal 
planes. Temperature surfaces and isotherms are presented in Figure 6.38 at the 4th, 
nth and 18th planes respectively. These planes are located at yjh = 0.15, 0.5 and 0.85 
measured from the cold top surface. Near the cold wall, the fluid temperature is generally 
low, except in the middle. The size of the heated region increases as one moves towards 
the lower hot wall. In any particular cubic cell, (which is one quarter of the region shown 
in Figure 6.38), the diagonal plane divides the heated fluid on the left and the cooled fluid 
to the right. It should be noted that this is possible only if the accompanying velocity 
field is truly three dimensional. 

The trajectories of fluid particles as they move among the cubic cells is of special 
interest in visualizing the flow field. To this end, the following observations have been 
noted. For the assembly of 4 cells, there exists in Figure 6.38 an isolated vertical region 
at the center which is at a higher temperature compared to the rest of the fluid. Secondly, 
contour plots in Figure 6.38 show that hot and cold fluid lie adjacent to each other within 
a cubic cell, separated by a diagonal plane. The second observation can be interpreted in 
the following manner. The fluid motion associated with the thermal field is a roll, moving 
the hot mass of fluid from the lower surface against the cold top wall, to be followed 
by the descent of a cold body of fluid. Thus, the assembly of four cells enclose a set of 
four rolls, all of which raise hot fluid jointly along the central vertical axis. While it is 
possible to identify a cubic cell that is isolated from a thermal viewpoint, it should be 
noted that the associated velocity field need not be isolated. In fact, the velocity fields in 
individual cubic cells will interact and an orderly pattern for flow can be discerned only 
over a collection of cells. 

A flow model that integrates all aspects of the temperature contours shown in Figure 
6.38 is the following. The assembly of four cells supports the picture of a central hot plume 
ascending like a buoyant fountain in the middle and distributing the cold fluid in the four 
quadrants from above, almost symmetrically. The plume broadens as one approaches the 
hot wall. The plume model explains the origin of hot and cold fluid lying adjacent to each 
other in any particular cubic cell. It also explains the consistently high temperatures that 
prevail along the vertical edge of the cell, the edge being a part of the plume center. As 
seen in Figure 6.38, the plume cross-section is closer to an ellipse, and not a circle, simply 
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6.2 Convection at Ra=34800 and 40200 


Analysis of results from the experiments at a Rayleigh nuniht'rs of .'ilSOD aiui 40200 are 
presented next. In this range of Rayleigh numbers experiment, formailoii of a hot Isuoyant 
plume arising from the bottom plate and advancing towards the cold top plate has been 
observed. Since the discussion is based on two views, st,ruet.ur('s redena'd below are to be 
interpreted as representative of the flow field. 

In the range (34800-40200) of Rayleigh numbers, the fringes t'xhibited some time 
dependence. Speciflcally, the flow was seen to switch betweam two state's in a fully repeat- 
able manner. Of the two states, one was more dominant than tlu' other and this mode 
alone has been analyzed in the present work. The unsteadiiu'ss in the Ih'nv field was seen 
to introduce uncertainty in the projection data, particuhirly with an ineri'asing number 
of projections. A large uncertainty in projection data would be amplifii-d during recon- 
struction, particularly with a large number of view anghrs. 'lb keep tlu' reconstruction 
errors below an acceptable limit, only two views (0 and 90”) have been ('inploycHl in the 
analysis. For the Rayleigh number of 34800, the flow fiidd wa,s analys('d by i-nnsidering 
partial projection data from 0 and 90° angles. This suggest(!d tlu' formation of a Inioyant 
plume in the fluid layer. To get a clear picture of tin; flow fii'ld, a (h'tailed exp(u-iment 
was carried out at a Rayleigh number of 40200. Here the entir(! fluid layer was considered 
and interferometric projections were recorded over the fluid lay<!r l)y usinp, t he t raversing 
mechanism. Since flow field was seen to be time dependent, at each scanninj’, location the 
most dominant structure observed was stored. Several such projections were nn^orded at 
each location. Later on these projections were joined and the st't giving t,he Inist conti- 
nuity of the fringes alone were analysed. All data has been recordcxl after a considerable 
passage of time, and hence donot contain information about the initial transiiuits. 

The switching phenomenon responsible for the formation of two nuxh's of convection 
in the fluid layer is itself a topic of interest. It is indicative of an intermediatf! step in 
transition towards chaos. In the present study, it has not been possible to c'apture the 
momentary appearance of the second mode owing to limitations in the in-.l nimciifation. 
A visual examination however showed this mode to comprise of straight, fringes. This 
suggests two dimensionality and hence points at the formation of a longitudinal roll 
The estimated time scale of the problem is in the range of 10 seconds, (;orn!sponding to a 
frequency of 0.1 Hz. Frequencies of this order can be seen in the LDV study of supercritical 
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Rayleigh-Benard convection of Gollub and Benson (1980). Figure 6.35 shows the modes 
of switching observed in the fringe pattern. 



Figure 6.35: The Sequence of Fringe Patterns Formed during the Switching phenomenon, 
Cubic Cell Pattern (1st) Longitudinal Rolls Pattern (2nd) and back to Cubic Cell Pattern 
(3rd), Ra=34800 


The discussion pertaining to the dominant mode of convection in the fluid layer is 
now taken up at a Rayleigh number of 34800. The original interferograms for the 0 and 
90° projections are shown in Figure 6.36. A closer look at the fringe patterns for these 
projections shows that they indicate the formation of a cubic structure, though not with 
edges of equal length. The cell boundary for each of the projections can be identified by 
utilizing fringes that experience maximum displacement from the horizontal surface. The 
cell boundary is made to pass through the location where the fringe slope is zero. Cell 
structure thus identified is shown in Figure 6.37. This procedure is meaningful because 
the cell now encloses a roll, with hot fluid rising along the left boundary and descending 
along the right. Interferograms of a repeating structure (such as a cubic cell) will show 
symmetry about the center at other projection angles but will not be repeatitive. Hence 
they cannot be used directly to support the formation of such a structure. 

The cell dimensions computed from Figure 6.37 (0 and 90° projection) are 1.75:1:2.01 
in the x, y and x directions, y being the vertical. These dimensions are specific to the 
choice of a Rayleigh number of 34800. One can expect them to be ir.d''pcndori, of the 
aspect ratio since the fluid layer studied in the experiment is large. The formation of 
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Figure 6.38: Reconstructed Temperature Surfaces and Isotherms ovcu' I'hrt'e Horizontal 
Planes of the Fluid Layer, yjh = 0.15 (top), y/h = 0.5 (middle) and y/h 0.85 (bottom), 
Ra=34800 


because the cubic cell has unequal edges. 
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Buoyant plumes have been obsen-ed in \^rious studies and is well-documented (Geb- 
hart et al, 1988). Most of the experiments on this subject have employed a direct flow 
visualization strategy, primarily in liquids. The appearance of a plume in the present ex- 
periment from tomographic calculations based on interferometric data (from an arbitrary 
initial guess of a constant temperature field) reinforces the correctness of the measurement 
on the whole. 

Figure 6.39 shows a comparison between the variation of the line-averaged Nusselt 
number along the two plates at Rayleigh number of 13900 corresponding to formation 
of rolls and 34800 corresponding to cubic cells. The data is presented over a collection 
of 2 rolls and 2 cubic cells. At Rayleigh number of 13900, the shape of the Nusselt 
number curve correlates well with the identified flow pattern, namely the formation of 
longitudinal rolls. The Nusselt number variation over the two plates are of opposite 
orientation, showing the roll to be inclined (Figure 6.39(a)). Along the 0° view angle the 
Nusselt number variation at the two surfaces are very similar, confirming the formation 
of a roll that stretches along the length of the cavity (Figure 6.39(b)). 

At Rayleigh number of 34800, it is expected that when seen either from 0° or from 
90° view angle the Nusselt number of the bottom plate should be maximum on the two 
sides of the plume and a minimum at the center. An opposite -trend for the Nusselt 
number is expected at the top plate. These expectations are clearly realized in Figures 
6.39(c-d), The Nusselt number surfaces for the hot and the cold surfaces are thus seen to 
be complimentary. 

The local ray-averaged Nusselt numbers presented in Figure 6.39 have been numer- 
ically integrated to obtain the global average Nusselt number for each of the plates. This 
is equivalent to using the width-averaged temperature profile of the projection data . The 
average Nusselt numbers have been compared with the empirical correlation reported by 
Gebhart et al. (1988) in Table 6.4. Given the uncertainties in the empirical correlation 
as well as the limited data in the present set of experiments, the overall comparison may 
be taken as favourable. 

The results for the complete experiment at a Rayleigh number of 40200 are presented 
next. Here the entire fluid layer was mapped along the 0 and 90° projections and 2-view 
tomography was employed for reconstruction. Besides this, for view angles of 30 and 
60°, projections of the near-central region of the cavity over a width of 6.2 cm were 
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Figure 6.39: Comparison of the Ray-averaged Nusselt Number for th(! 'I'op and the Bottom 
Plate 

collected to serve as a cross check for the reconstructed field. Figures G.-U) shows the 
original interferograms at various locations and assembly of a set of three interferograms ; 
as seen from the 0° view angle. Interferograms for the 90<’ view angle is shown in Figure | 
6.41. Each individual interferogram shown corresponds to a physical dimension of 6.2 cm. 
Figure 6.42 shows the original interferograms for the 30 and 60° view angles for the central 
region of the fluid layer covering a width of 6.2 cm. The thinned images corresponding to 
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Table 6.4; Comparison of the Average of the Ray-averaged Nusselt Number with Gebhart 
et ol-i 1988, Ra=34800. 


Ra 

Nu (Cold) 

Nu (Hot) 

Nu (Av) 

Nu (Ref) 

13900 

2.16 

2.12 

il4 

2.59 

34800 

2.52 

2.98 

175 

3.18 


these interferograms are shown in Figures 6.43-6.44. 

The temperature surfaces namely the temperature variation over horizontal planes 
are shown in Figures 6.45-6.47. Three horizontal planes, namely y/h=0.15, 0.5 and 0.85 
have been considered. A clearer picture emerges when isotherms at the corresponding 
planes over an assembly of four adjacent cells is examined. This is shown in Figure 
6.48. Here, each cell corresponds to a small portion of the cavity reconstructed from the 
interferograms. On assembly, the collection of temperature surfaces over the three planes 
clearly shows the structure of a rising plume. The repeating roll-like structure seen from 
both the 0 and 90° view angles suggests that a cubic cell exists inside the cavity. 

Figures 6.48 shows that the size of the heated region increases as one moves towards 
the heated lower wall. The buoyant plume rises from the center of the cluster of 4 adjacent 
repeated cubic cells. Each cubic cell can be visualized as being divided along its diagonal 
plane with high and low bulk fluid temperatures on each side. Thus, the fluid rising along 
the center descends uniformly around the plume in the four quadrants. The assembly of 
four cells enclose a set of four rolls, all of which raise hot fluid jointly along the central 
vertical axis which after being cooled, descends all around towards the lower surface. This 
observation is similar to the one seen for a Rayleigh number of 34800 where only partial 
projection data at limited view angles were employed for reconstruction of the thermal 
field. 

A flow model that integrates all aspects of the temperature contours shown m a 
schematic diagram in Figure 6.49. This figure shows the hot mass of fluid rising m the 
form of a buoyant fountain from the center of the four adjacent cubic cells and distributing 
the cold fluid in the four quadrants from above, almost symmetneaUy. When viewed 
from any direction this flow field will show a roll-like repeating structure. The recorded 
interferograms at 30 and 60° view angles also shows a roll like pattern. The plume cross- 
section is not seen to be of any definite shape but is closer to an ellipse than a circle. 
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Figure 6.40: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of the Fluid La} 
and (b) Collection of Interferograms, 0° Projection, Ra=40200 










(b) 

Figure 6.41: (a) Original Interferograms at Neighbouring Locations of the Fluid Layer 
and (b) Collection of Interferograms, 90° Projection, Ra=40200 
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Figure 6.42; Original Interferogram at the Central Layer of Fluid Region, 30^’ Projection 
(left) and 60° Projection (right), R.a— 40200 



Figure 6.43: Collection of Thinned Images, 0° Projection, Ra 40200 



Figure 6.44: Collection of Thinned Images, 90° Projection, Ra=40200 
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y/h=0.15, Ra=40200 



Figure 6.45: Reconstructed Temperature Surface at y/h = 0.15, Ra=40200 


y/h=0.5, Ra=40200 



Figure 6.46: Reconstructed Temperature Surface at yjh — 0.5, Ra 40200 
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6.2.1 Cross-checks on Reconstruct('(l Teniixu'ainrc' Fi(^ki 


The cross-check at the Rayleigh number oF •102011 For .10 and tiO" project ions Ls presented 
next. The comparison between the experimentally olilaineti tlata amt the nnincrically 
generated projections for a given angle is shown in Figun* fi..o(). i'he thinned images 
shown are isotherms in the central region oF tin’ <'avit.y ov('r a width oF O.Ocin. The 
correspondence between the two sets oF isotherms is elos(' netir tlie f,vvo walls. However 
the agreement in the region away from the walls is ((uestionahle and at best (lualitative. 
This difference can be attributed to two factors: (1) Oidy two proj(Vtion angle.s have been 
employed for reconstruction. Hence minor details visible From otiu'r angh's havt- not been 
captured. (2) The unsteadiness in the fring(', patterns during; ('xperinumts was mainly 
confined to the central fringes. This led to partial ch'correlatiou among tlu' images. Thus 
the reconstructed field in the layers away from the walls is pruhap.s an average effect of 
the slow time-dependent fringe oscillations. 

6.2.2 Local and Average Heat Transfer Rates 

As in Section 6.1.5, wall heat transfer rates are presented in terms of the Nuss('lt number. 
Results for Nusselt number at a Rayleigh number of 402()() are pri‘S(mted lame. T’he Nusselt 
number averaged over the entire surface arc given in Table 6.5. These have bf'cn compared 
with the correlation given by Equation 6.2. The agreement betwf'eu tlu: Nu.s.selt numbers 
of the present work and Equation 6.2 can be seen to be chose. Specific-ally, the Nusselt 
number computed from the experiments is within 1.5 % for a Rayleigh number of 40200 
and within 14 % for a Rayleigh number of 34800 with respect to the empiric;al c;orrelation. 

The variation of the line-of-sight averaged Nusselt number with distance closely 
reflects the flow pattern in the cavity. As in the case of R,a= 13900, theme have been 
computed directly from the interferograms and are shown in Figure 6.51 for Ha. 10200. 
Both 0 and 90° projections have been presented. 

Since a roll-like structure can be seen from both view angles, the Nusselt number 
variation is expected to be oppositely oriented for the two active surfacCvS. This result 
is clearly brought out in Figure 6.51. The line-of-sight averaged Nusselt numbers were 
also computed from the reconstructed (fully three dimensional) temperature field. The 
comparison between the reconstructed and the original local Nusselt numbers is presented 
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Table 6.5: Comparison of Average Nusselt Number with Gebhart et ai, (1988) Ra = 
40200 


Projection Angle 

Nu (Cold) 

Nu (Hot) 

Nu (Average) 

Nu (Reference) 

in Degree 



From All Angles 

0 

3.22 

‘3.30 

'3.32 1 

3.2'8 

90 

R48 

3.30 




in Figure 6.52. For the 0 and 90° view angles that have been employed in reconstruction, 
the comparison for both surfaces is excellent. Figure 6.53 also shows the comparison for 30 
and 60° view angles that were not used for reconstruction. The comparison is qualitatively 
good but differences upto 22% are to be seen. The Nusselt number surfaces over the two 
bounding planes arc shown in Figure 6.54. These surfaces are clearly oppositely oriented 
at the hot and cold walls. This confirms that when visualised from any angle, the resulting 
fringe pattern will be a roll-likc repeating structure. It strengthens the suggestion made 
earlier that the flow field is in the form of a buoyant plume. 


6.3 Convection at Ra=:51800 

For a Rayleigh number of 51800, the fringes were seen to change continuously from one 
pattern to another and no specific periodicity was observed. Hence the present strategy 
of collecting projections of different sections of the fluid layer at different times could no 
longer be adopted. What is required is simultaneous scanning of the flow field for the 
entire width of t,he fluid layer at various angles. The sequence of thinned images obtained 
ai a Rayleigh number of 51800 arc shown in Figure 6.55. The total time over which 
the images wer(' recorded in Figure 6.55 is around 10 minutes, at approximately equal 
intervals. The temperature field and the associated velocity field at this Rayleigh number 
is already turbulent. Since the interferometric projections show rapid change in pattern 
without any noticeable periodicity, one can conclude that no stable mean flow is present. 
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(b) Generated Projection from Reconstructed Tempciratnre Fi('ld (30") 




(d) Generated Projection from Reconstructed Temperature Field (60°) 

Figure 6.50: Comparison of Experimentally obtained Thinned Images with Generated 
Projections for Cross-check of Reconstructed Temperature Field, Ra=40200 
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Figure 6.51: Experimentally obtained Line Integrals of the Nusselt Number for both the 
Plates, Ra=40200 
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Figure 6.52: Comparison of Experimentally obtained Line Integrals of the Nusselt Number 
with Numerically Generated Line Integrals of the Nusselt Nuini)er from the R{>constructed 
Temperature Field, Ra=40200 
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Top plate, Ra=40200 









Bottom plate, Ra=40200 
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Kttsselt numbers o'fTe toptlate boundary of the lower plate corrdat.rs with the lox 




Figure 6.55: Sequence of Fringe Patterns in Unsteady Convection at Ra=51800 




Chapter 7 


Conclusions and Scope for Future 
Work 


7.1 Conclusions 


Convection experiments were conducted in an intermediate aspect ratio, differentially 
heated fluid layer that is square in plan. The thermal field was mapped using a Mach- 
Zehnder interferometer. The three dimensional temperature field in a fluid layer was 
reconstructed from its interferometric projections. Four different Rayleigh numbers equal 
to 13900, 34800, 40200, and 51800 were considered. Tomographic inversion was carried 
out for three of these Rayleigh numbers namely 13900, 34800 and 40200. The fringes 
formed at a Rayleigh number of 51800 were found to be unsteady and rapidly moving 
with time. Hence the corresponding interferograms could not be analysed. 

A modified version of the MART algorithm (called AVMART2) was used for to- 
mographic inversion of the interferometric images. The algorithm converged without 
ambiguity to the final solution and did not display excessive sensitivity to the initial 
guess, relaxation factor and noise in the experimental data. The reconstructed field was 
seen to be fully consistent with the projection data. The reconstructed field was also seen 
to be in good agreement with the projection recorded but not used in the tomography 
calculations. The three dimensional field was seen to satisfy energy balance checks. The 
cavity-averaged Nusselt number computed from the interferometric projections was seen 
to be in reeisonable agreement with published correlations, those in turn being based on 
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a wide variety of experiments. 

At a Rayleigh number of 13900, tlio fringes wen* sunn to ho steady near the bound- 
ing walls, but mild unsteadiness was ob.servt'il in t.he eeniral Imn/onfal layers. At the 
higher Rayleigh numbers of 34800 and 40300. tlu' iin;;teadim‘s.s was tuore pronounced, 
with flow switching between two well-delined state's. The intorffrue.ratns • o-apoiurnr 
to the dominant mode have been recorchtd tuicl ;in;dy/,eri iu tiu' pie.seni work. 

At a Rayleigh number of 13900, the How Held w.as sei'ii to ho »>ntanizecl in the 
form of a three dimensional structure. A 2- view t.omographie eafenl.atiim showed a .set of 
longitudinal rolls as a dominant pattern iu the Iluid l;iy('r. Th<' rolls eouhl he identified 
from the orthogonal projections oriented partHlt'l and per[u‘ndienlar to the roll axis. The 
number of rolls was smaller than that based on the tispi'et. rtitio eonsidt'r.ation. T'he roll 
also displayed three dimensionality along its axis. T’lu' <‘omj)h't.e reconsi ruction of the 
temperature field revealed interference of rolls houiuhirit's and di'fect.s along, the roll axis 
for example the formation of T and K patterns htive lu'cn seen. !Iowe\'er the inetm flow 
as recorded by the interferometer was seen to he in the form of longituidimal rolls with 
superimposed three dimensionality. 

At Rayleigh numbers of 34800 and 40200, the thernml fit'hl was seen to he organised 
in the form of cube-like cells that are repetitive over the Huid hiyer. The tuitilysis of a 
collection of four cubic-cells revealed a centrally located buoytuiey-driveti thermtil plume 
rising from the hot plate and descending all around it from the cold wail. Tlu' v<ariation 
of the line-of-sight averaged Nusselt number as a function of :i wtill coordituite at each of 
the hot and cold surfaces was seen to be consistent with tint proposed flow models at each 
Rayleigh number. 

While the unsteadiness in the convection patterns hav(i not hettu anaiyz(Hi in detail, 
the present work has revealed the following: mild transients at Ha-- 13900. a switching 
between a dominant and a temporary mode at Ra=34800 and 40200 and chaotic convec- 
tion at Ra=51800 indicating intermittency with two degretis of freedom as the possible 
route to chaos. 

A summary figure showing the flow patterns in the Huid layer with increasing 
Rayleigh number is shown in Figure 7.1. 
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Transitions in Rayleigh-Benard Convection 



Remarks 


Onset of 
convection 
Hexagonal Cells 
Ra > 1707 


Source 



Chandrasekhar, 1961 


Krishnamurti, 1970 


Longitudinal Rolls 

Three Dimensional 

Roll Size Variable 

Mild Unsteadiness 

Loss of Roll 

Ra < 15000 

1. Kolodner et al., 1986 

2. Present 

Polygonal Cells 


Unsteady 

1. Mukutmoni and Yang, 

Ra - 30000 

1995 


2. Present 


Ra> 50000 1. uoiiuD 

Completely Unsteady 1980 
Turbulent 2. Present 


1. Gollub and Benson, 


Figure 7.1: Summary of Flow Transitions in Rayleigh-Benard Convection 
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*»>• l^'uture Work 


7.2 Scope for Future Work 


The findings presented here generate interesting possibilities for n'scairh that c'tm lead to 
a deep understanding of the physics of the iltLvleigh-lh'ntird eonvt'et ion. ['he present ex- 
periments show the presence of a mean flow in tlie form of longitudinal rolls and complete 
three dimensionality in the reconstructed temperatun' held. This suggests tlmt the flow 
field known to be in the form of stable three dimensiontil rolls at. ;i low.'r Hayleigh number 
slowly undergoes a bifurcation towards a plume-like structure enclosed by cubic cells that 
are defined by the temperature field. The presence of tlu'si' hidden rolls superimposed 
with three dimensional convection cannot be detected by (uuiveutional nu’thods. Interfer- 
ometry is a powerful tool available to reveal such (low configurations. Tlu> intm-ferograms 
contain line-averaged temperature information and the local information can be recovered 
using tomography. Hence this is a powerful tool to investigtite a vc'ry sensitiv(> problems 
of fundamental interest. 

There are a quite a few interesting problems that c;m In' .addrf'.ssml in the future. 
These are: 


1. Three dimensional reconstruction of a fully unsteady convert iv(> field. 

2. Simultaneous reconstruction of temperature on all plaints of the fluid laym- to include 
ray-bending effects. 

3. Rayleigh- Benard convection in axisymmetric geometries. 

Interferometry for a tvo-layer (water-air) system and tomogrtiphie. rt'coiistruction 
ot temperature at the interface, with and without curvature. 

5. Computation of the velocity field from the temperature <lata. 
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Appendix A 


Sensitivity of Reconstructed Field on 
Fringe Thinning Algorithm 


The present appendix is concerned with the sensitivity of the reconstructed field to fringe 
thinning operations. For this study the experimental data at Ra=13900, has been chosen. 
The interferograms from 0 and 90° projections have been used. The roll size is identified 
from the fringe pattern and the projection data for one roll is spread to fill the entire 
width of the fiuid layer. All the three methods of fringe thining discussed in Chapter 3 
have been considered. 

An implementation of the three thinning algorithms to interferometric fringes re- 
vealed the following. The automatic thinning approach is unambiguous and repeatable, 
in the sense that the thinned fringes donot depend on starting point specified by the user. 
The curve fitting and paint-brush approaches are sensitive to the user input. On the other 
hand, they donot require elaborate code preparation time and can be adopted if thinning 
is only sporadically required. 

A preliminary examination of the thinned images (Figures 3.16, 3.18 and 3.20) shows 
that the three methods produce qualitatively similar results. An independent assessment 
of these techniques is taken up in the present appendix. The first criterion adopted is 
the comparison of the width-averaged temperature profile for each projection. Under 
nominally steady conditions, i.e. after sufficient time is allowed to elapse, the width- 
averaged temperature profile plotted as a function of the vertical coordinate can be shown 
to be independent of the projection angle. This is because the total energy transferred 
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across any horizontal plane in the fluid layer is a constanf.. Tht'sc profiles are shown in 
Figure A.l, for all the three algorithms studit'd. 'Fhe .S'-sha[)('d curve, characteristic of 
buoyancy-driven convection can be seen in this flfpinv W'it.hin i sp--: ineuital limits a close 
match between the 0 and 90° profiles is seen to ht; reali/,e<i when the first, fringe thinnin 
approach is employed. This match confirms the accuracy of friiisp' tldmiim',, temp('rature 
allocation to fringes and absence of interpolation (UTors while transferring the data to a 
rectangular grid. Figure A.l also shows that the fringt' lost during thinning' m>ar the top 
wall does not degrade energy balance. The agreement in (uase of the curve .fitting method 
is partial, while it is unsatisfactory with the paint-brush method. 


Automatic fringe thinning 



Figure A.l for caption see next pagt' 


The tomographic reconstruction of the temperature field usitig two projections is 
considered next. The three fringe thinning algoritlims are linst qualitatively evaluated. 
The three-dimensional temperature field in the Suid layer has b.'en reronstmet™! using the 
-4VM.\RT2 algonthm. The AVMART2 algorithm convergBl a.symptuMeally to a solution 
for all the three thinning algorithms. Since a correction corrospomliiig to the average of 
all the rays passing through a pixel is used, a rela.xation parameter of unity was used 
or reconstruction. A convergence criterion of 0.01 % between succeasive updates was 

employed for stopping the iterations. For each horizontal plane, the miuiber of iterations 
required was in the range 30-50. 


Figure A.2 shows the reconstructed temperature surfaces along the centtal plane 
or a t e three thinning algorithms. These surfaces show the formation of rolls. The 

nly a minor variation in the z direction and accordingly, may be classified 
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Curve fitting method for fringe thinnin g 



Paint-brush method for fringe thinning 



T,(degC) 

Figure A.l: Width-averaged Temperature Profile of the Projection Temperature Field 
Inside a Roll 


as longitudinal, with the roll a:jds being parallel to the 2 : coordinate. Since this is a 
reconstructed result from 2-view tomography, this should be taken as the most dominant 
pattern prevailing in the fluid layer. Further the projection data employed here is only 
partial, that is the fringe portion corresponding to a roll pattern is identified and spread so 
as to get the full field data. Hence the results are shown only for a section of the horizontal 
plane. Qualitatively all the three methods display similar results for the temperature field. 

A quantitative assessment of the reconstructed temperature field is taken up next. 
To compute errors, a reference solution is required. Since this is not available for experi- 
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Automatic fringe thinning 





Figure A.2: Reconstructed Temperature Surfaces Within the Cavity at the Central Hor- 
izontal Plane 
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mental data, the following strategy has been adopted. The temperature field obtained by 
merging the 5-shaped curves in the two projections has been taken as the reference solu- 
tion. The temperature field thus developed satisfies exactly the energy balance criterion. 
Errors have been determined between the temperature field developed from the thinning 
algorithms and the reference solution. The complete fluid layer has been considered while 
obtaining these quantities. The errors for each thinning algorithm have been summarized 
in Table A.l. 

An examination of Table A.l shows that errors associated with the automatic thin- 
ning algorithm are uniformly small. The absolute maximum errors with the other algo- 
rithms are larger, being in excess of 1 °C. This may not be acceptable in many applications. 
A comparison of the absolute maximum and RMS errors shows the latter to be smaller, 
by more than a factor of two. This suggests that large errors are localized over the flow 
field. The percentage RMS error is truly small for the automatic thinning algorithm, 
while it is in the range 2-3.5 % for the curve fitting and paint-brush methods. This range 
may still be acceptable in engineering measurements. 

The extent to which large errors are localized over a plane of the fluid layer has been 
examined next. To this end, the percentage fractional area over which a range of error 
values are to be found, has been computed (Table A.2). All three algorithms show that the 
largest errors are confined to only a small area, being 0.19, 0.43 and 0.24 % respectively 
for the three algorithms. This shows that all three thinning algorithms are acceptable in 
principle. The final choice depends on the need for a high accuracy measurement on one 
hand and the time available for code development on the other. 

A comparison of the wall heat transfer rates determined from the temperature field 
is presented next. The average Nusselt number computed from the slope of the 5-shaped 
curve shown in Figure A.l. For comparison, the benchmark result for Nusselt number 
has been taken from Equation 6.2. 

Figure A. 3 shows the local Nusselt number variation with the ^-coordinate over one 
roll for the three thinning algorithms. Both the hot and cold w^alls have been considered. 
The view' angle is 90° and so the roll formation is visible in this projection. The roll 
axis being along the 0°, the Nusselt number variation on the tw'o walls are of opposite 
orientation. The three thinning algorithms qualitatively reproduce similar trends. The 
Nusselt number profile predicted by the automatic thinning algorithm can be seen to be 
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the smoothest of the three. Differences muoug the thre(' alAorit.luu can h(> wh'ii to have 
increased in Figure A.3, compared to the errors reported in I'ahh' .\.2. This is because 
the Nusselt number is calculated as the di'rivative of the teiui)('rat urn held. The local 
Nusselt numbers calculated from the throe algorithms are within I 1(1 of one another. 

Table A.3 presents the Nusselt number averages 1 over a single roll in tin' liuid layer. 
The automatic fringe thinning algorithm gives Nussc'lt numbers that are comparatively 
close to each other at the two walls. For the 0" projection tlu' aw'rage Xu.ss('lt number over 
the two plates differ for curve-fitting and the paint-brush methods. Tin' roll in the present 
study is seen to be formed parallel to the 0" axis. Tdiere is a consith'rable mismatch in 
the average Nusselt number over a single roll as vi('w('d aimig tin' 1)0" proji'ctlon data. 
The cavity-averaged Nusselt number however is rlosti to tin; pn’dictions of (h'bhart d al. 
(1988). 

Table A.l: Reconstruction Errors from the three Fringe Thinning .\lgurithms. 


Error 

Automatic 

Curve fitting 

Paint-brush 


fringe thinning 

method 

method 

Eu ”C 

0.034 

1.51 

1.03 

Bj, "C 

0.011 

0.60 

■'odid 

Es,% 

0.066 

3.51 

2.1) f 


Table A.2: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over a Horizontal Plane. 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

Automatic 
fringe thinning 

Curve fitting 
method 

Paint-brmsh 

method 

> 95 % 

0.19 

0.43 

0.24 

75-95 % 

2.09 

0.24 

2.0 

50-75 % 

13.4 

7.24 

4.47 


The results presented for complete 4- view tomography in Section 6.1.3 corresponds 
to the automatic fringe thining algorithm. In Table 6.3 the total average Nusselt number 
from 6 different view angles and the cavity Nusselt number is shown. These Nusselt 
numbers are lower than that predicted by the one-roll data. They are however within the 
experimental uncertainty of the reference value. 
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Xsblc A. 3. Coiripsxision of Av6rs.g6 Nussolt Number Based on the ^Vidth of s Single Roll 



Automatic 
fringe thinning 

Curve fitting 
method 

Paint-brush 

method 

Gebhart et al. 
(1988) 

0°, cold 

2.37 

2.01 

1.81 


0°, hot 

2.38 

ll4 

3.11 


90°, cold 

2.99 

2.53 

3.02 


90°, hot 

2.41 

2.88 

2.34 


Cavity 

average 

2.53 

164 

2.57 

2.59 


p 

2 ; 


Cold Plate 


4 

3 

2 



Hot Plate 



Width of a Single Roll, (90 Degree Projection, z axis) 

Figure A. 3: Local Xusselt Number Variation over the Hot and Cold Plates; Comparision 
of the three Thinning Algorithms 

To summarize, three fringe thinning algorithms based on minimum intensity, curve 
fitting and paint-brush available on PCs have been compared in the context of tomo- 
graphic inversion. The main conclusions that have been drawn from this analysis are. 


1. The three methods of fringe thinning produce qualitatively similar temperature 
fields. 
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2. Quantitative analysis shows differences in the results, but larg'c' errors are localized 
and over 95 % of the fluid region, errors are smaller than 1 %. 

3. The loss of a wall fringe during the automatic fringe thinning dot's not increase 
errors either in the reconstructed temperature field or the Nusstdt number. 

4. The automatic fringe thinning algorithm requires the most code [jreparation time 
It is however superior to the other two methods since it is rcipeatable and takes 
the minimum computer time for execution. It is also physically meaningful since it 
closely satisfies the energy balance criterion. 
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Sensitivity of Tomographic Inversion 
to Initial Guess 


The inversion of limited projection data using algebraic reconstruction techniques forms 
a mathematically ill-posed problem. As a rule, the number of equations is much smaller 
than the number of unknowns. This makes the solution-set infinite in the sense that a 
unique solution is not guaranteed. Different initial guesses will therefore lead to different 
solutions of this infinite set. In the absence of any knowledge about the field being studied 
it is a difficult task to prescribe the initial guess. The present appendix is concerned 
with studying the sensitivity of the AA'MART (1-3) algorithms to the initial guess of the 
temperature field. 


B.l Sensitivity Analysis for Initial Guess with a Two 
Dimensional Longitudinal Roll Pattern 


For sensitivity analysis, four different initial guesses were supplied to two different roll 
patterns. The flow patterns considered were (1) two dimensional longitudinal rolls and (2) 
cubic cells in the fluid layer. The sensitivity to two dimensional longitudinal roll pattern 
is analysed first. The inital guesses used are: 

1. Constant temperature distribution (1°C) 

2. Constant temperature distribution (100°C) 
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3. Temperature distribution corresponding to cubic cells pattern 

4. Random field between 0 and 1"C (RMS = O.a'd ') 

The three AVMART alogorithrns have. be(m tested tor 2 proj('c.taon angles of 0° 
and 90°. While working with limited-view tomin!;ra.pliy, a commoidy use<l stratc'gy is to 
reconstruct the field with two orthogonal projections ami use this as an initial guess for 
inversions with a higher number of projections. Thent is ;Uso suliicient, ('videnct' that two 
orthogonal projections can elucidate the dominant convection pattern in the fluid layer. 
Hence the interest in the sensitivity analysis of 2-view tomography. 

Figure B.l shows the reconstructed temperature surface and tin* isi)therm.s for a 
constant initial guess of 0°C for AVMAR,T1 algorithm. Figure B.2 ami B.3 show the re- 
constructed surface and isotherms for this initial gun.ss using .•\.V'MAR'r2 and .\\'MART3. 



Figure B.l: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Initial Guess (1), Two Dimensional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls. 

Qualitatively all the three algorithms are seen to predict similar temperature fields. 
These are very close to the original field obtained by numerical solution. Table B.l 
shows the three different errors Ei, E 2 and E^ defined in Chapter 5 and further the 
a\erage number of iterations per plane and the CPU time required the reconstruction. 
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Figure B.2: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Initial Guess (1), Two Dimensional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls. 



Figure B.3: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (1), Two Dimensional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls. 

All the computations were carried out using a 150 MHz Pentium processor with 32 MB 
RAM. It can be readily seen from Table B.l that the errors are uniformly small and the 
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reconstructed temperature field is very close to the original fi('ld. I able B.2 shows the 
distribution of the errors in the fluid domain. It can he inferred (luu, large; errors are 
locally present at only a few points in the fluid domain. .W M.-VRI 2 predicts a field where 
the large errors are present at fewer luimbcr of points, almost one half of tlu' other two 
algorithms. The error level is otherwise distributed homogenc'ously throughout the fluid 
domain. 

Table B.l: Comparison of the Three AVMART .A.lgorithms: Initial (luess (1), Tempera- 
ture Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 



AVMARTl 

AVMAILr2 

AVMARTd 


0.0034 

0.0079 

0.0078 

E 2 AC 

0.0016 

0.0034 

0.0035 


0.0094 

0.0199 

().02()7 

CPU (sec) 

58.7 

81.2 

92.6 

Number of 
Iterations 

9 

13 

FTT' 


Table B.2: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Initial Guess 
(1). Temperature Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

.WMAR'IT 

A\'MA Ril’d 

> 95 % 

2.68 

1.34 

2.68 

75-95 % 

7.15 

7.00 

5.66 

50-75 % 

27.27 

19.97 

24.74 


The results for the second initial guess are presented next. The initial guess for the 
tempearture field was prescribed as a constant but of a different magnitude (=100°C). 
The results obtained can be seen to be very close to those from initial guess (1). The 
reconstructed temperature surface and isotherms for the three algorithms are shown in 
Figure B.4-B.6. 


Table B.3 and Table B.4 represents the errors and their fractional distribution over 
the fluid domain. 
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Figure B.4: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Initial Guess (2), Two Dimensional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls. 



Figure B.5: 

plane of the Fluid Layer Using AVMART2, initial uuess j, 

Longitudinal Rolls. 


to 


The third initial guees considered was a field completely different from the one 
be reconstructed. Specifically, the cubic cell pattern was used as an inrtral guess to 
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Figure B.6: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Loft) and Isotlu'nns (Riglit) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (2), Two Dinu'iisional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls. 


Table B.3: Comparison of the Three AVLIART Algorithms: Initial Giu'.ss, (2), 'Fernpera- 
ture Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 



AVMARTl 

A\'MART2 

AVMARtO 

Ei,°G 

0.0034 

0.0075 

0.0078 


0.0016 

0.0032 

0.0035 

B3,% 

0.0094 

0.0187 

0.0208 

CPU (sec) 

58.7 

92.1 

91.6 

Number of 
Iterations 

9 

14 

1 

14 


the projection data obtained from two dimensional longitudinal rolls. Tin; reconstructed 
temperature surface and isotherms are presented in Figure B.7-B.9. I'he (mrors as well 
as the distribution of errors are presented in Table B.5-B.6. One can see that the errors 
have increased in comparision to the reconstructed field from a constant initial guess. 
Qualitatively, the structure of the rolls in the reconstructed t(unperatnrc surface is seen 
to be distored to some extent. The converged solution thus retains some of the bias of the 
initial guess. The resulting temperature field however strictly satisfies the projection data 
employed, but continues to resemble the cubic cell pattern. The distribution of errors is 
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Table B.4: Fractional Distribution of the Error over the Fluid Domain. Initial Guess 
(2), Temperature Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

A\LMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

^.68 

1.34 

[2.68 

75-95 % 

7.15 

5.66 

5.66 

50-75 % 

27.27 

18.47 

26.53 


found to be practically identical for all the three algorithms. 



Figure B.7: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Initial Guess (3), Two Dimensional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls 

The fourth initial guess is a complete random field. This was established by a random 
number generator to produce temperature values in the range 0-l°C. The reconstructed 
fields for this guess are shown in Figure B.10-B.12. The reconstructed field on close 
examination was seen to have longitudinal rolls with superimposed noise. This field was 
filtered using Fourier transforms to improve the visual effect. The rolls structure emerging 
from the filtered reconstructed field appear distorted. However, compared to the result 
obtained from the cubic cell pattern, the filtered surface shown in Figure B.13- B.15 is 




Figure B. 8; Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Higlit) of the raid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Initial Guess (d), 'Fwo niimrasional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls 



Figure B.9: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (3), Two Dimensional Longitu- 
dinal Rolls 

a better representative of the two dimensional longitudinal rolls. The errors are however 
larger in the present case. The errors as well as the distribution of errors over the fluid 
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Table B.5: Comparison of the Three AVMART Algorithms: Initial Guess (3) Tempera- 
ture Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls ^ tempera 



AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVhIART3 


2.23 

2.24 

2.24 


0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

F3, % 

3.05 

3.06 

3.06 

CPU (sec) 

56.7 

79.7 

81.6 

Number of 
Iterations 

9 

12 

12 


Table B.6: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Initial Guess 
(3), Temperature Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

75-95 % 

0.47 

0.47 

0.47 

50-75 % 

4.07 

4.07 

4.07 


domain are given in Tables B.7-B.8. Among the three algorithms AVMART3 is seen to 
take less computer time and produces a better estimate of the temperature field. 


Table B.7: Comparison of the Three AVMART Algorithms; Initial Guess (4), Tempera- 
ture Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 



AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

Ei,°C 

11.96 

13.33 

4.83 

E 2 , °c 

5.59 

4.74 

0.43 

B3.% 

32.71 

27.75 

2.54 

CPU (sec) 

114.5 

127.0 

93.3 

Number of 
Iterations 

19 

19 

14 
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Figure B.12: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using A\ 'MARTS, Initial Guess (4), Two Dimensional Lon- 
gitudinal Rolls 


Table B.8: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Initial Guess 
(41. Temperature Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTi 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.01 

0.007 

0.01 

75-95 % 

5.02 

1.11 

0.20 

50-75 % 

38.40 

12.97 

0.73 
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Figure B.13: Filtered Reconstructed Tempcratiiro Surfact' (L('ft) and Isothnnius (Right) 
of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Initial (lin'ss ( 1), Two ninif-nsional 
Longitudinal Rolls 



Figure B.14: Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) 
of the midplane of the Fluid Layer Using AVMART2, Initial Guess (4), Two Dimensional' 
Longitudinal Rolls 
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Figure B.15: Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) 
of the midplane of the Fluid Layer Using AVMART3, Initial Guess (4), Two Dimensional 
Longitudinal Rolls 
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B.2 Sensitivity Analysis for Initial Guess with a Three 
Dimensional Cubic Cell Pattern 


The numerically generated temperature held comprising ol a cubic ci'll patti'rn is con- 
sidered next for the analysis of its sensitivity to initial gtu'ss. I'Ik' timipm-at are field in 
this case is completely three dimensional. Reconstuction is once again based on Tviev 
tomography using the 0° and 90° projection angles. Four difh'rem initial giu'sses used 

were : 


1. Constant temperature field (=1°C) 

2. Constant temperature field (=100°C) 

3. Temperature distribution corresponding to two dimensional longitudinal rolls 

4. Random field between 0 and 1°C (RMS = 0.5"C) 

The initial guess of a constant temperature fiehl at 1"C is cunsidena'd first. Figure 
B.16-B.18 shows the reconstructed surface and the isotherms for the tfiree A\ MART al- 
gorithms. Qualitatively all the three algorithms are seen to predict the same temperature 
field. The errors are slightly higher compared to the earlier lax'.onstruction of longitudinal 
rolls. Table B.9 shows the three different errors Ei , E 2 and E:\ for the present calcu- 
lations. Table B.IO shows the distribution of the errors in the, fluid domain. The three 
algorithms are seen to produce essentially similar fields from error distribution point of 
view as well. 

Table B.9: Comparison of the Three AVMART Algorithms: Initial Guess (1). Tempera- 
ture Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 



AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMARtO 

Eu°C 

1.97 

1.97 

1.97 

E2,°C 

0.49 

0.48 

0.49 

E,.% 

2.86 

2.79 

2.86 

CPU (sec) 

58.2 

78.5 

89.7 

Number of 
Iterations 

9 

12 

14 
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Figure B.16; Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using A\’MART1, Initial Guess (1), Cubic Cell Pattern 



Figure B.17: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Initial Guess (1), Cubic Cell Pattern 

The results for the second initial guess corresponding to a constant temperature field 
of lOO^C are considered next. These are found to be very close to the results obtained 
with an initial guess of 1°C. The reconstructed temperature surfaces and isotherms for 
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Figure B.18: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotlierms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3. Initial (luess (1), (hibic (It'll Pattern 


Table B.IO: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over tlu*. I'luid Domain, Initial Guess 
(1), Temperature Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMAi-i:r2 

AWMAR'n 

> 95 % 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

75-95 % 

0.57 

0.48 1 

1).57~_“ 

50-75 % 

5.76 

5.15 

5.73 


the three algorithms are shown in Figure B.19-B.21. Tabic B.ll and Table B.12 present 
the errors as well as their fractional distribution over the entire Iluid domain. .A.s seen 
earlier, the maximum errors are localized and errors over most of the fluid layer is small 
and evenly distributed. 

The third initial guess is the temperature field corresponding to the two dimensional 
longitudinal roll pattern. The reconstructed temperature surface and isotherms are pre- 
sented for this initial guess in Figure B.22-B.24. The errors and the distribution of errors 
are presented in Table B.13- B.14. The errors are seen to have remained the same as in the 
case of an unbiased initial field. Qualitatively also, the reconstructed temnerature surface 
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Figure B.19; Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using A\'iMARTl, Initial Guess (2). Cubic Cell Pattern 



Figure B.20: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using A\TIART2, Initial Guess (2), Cubic Cell Pattern 


is close to that of the original. Thus an initial guess of two dimensional rolls is seen to be 
an unbiased initial guess for the cubic cell pattern. The discussion in Section B.l showed 
that the reverse was not true. In contrast, the two dimensional roll is a constant along 
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Figure B.21: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Loft) and Isotlu'nns (Higlit) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (2), Cubic ( Vll Pattern 


Table B.IL: Comparison of the Three AVMART Algorithms: Initial (ruoss (2), Temper- 
ature Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 



AVMARTl 

.•WM.\irr2 

AVM.APT.3 

Ei,°C \ 

1.97 

1.97 

2.21 

Ei, °C 

0.48 

0.48 

0.50 

E,,% 

2.86 

2.86 

2.94 

CPU (sec) 

58.4 

88.3 

89.4 

Number of 
Iterations 

9 

14 

14 


the roll axis and acts like a constant field in the initial guess. The dist.ribution of errors 
are found to be identical for all the three algorithms. 

The fourth initial guess taken up for analysis is a random field. The reconstructed 
field here qualitatively looks like a random field superimposed over the cubic cells (Figure 
B.25-B.27). The reconstructed field was filtered to remove the high wavenumber compo- 
nents. The hidden cubic cells structure stand out in the filtered field, but are distorted in 
shape. The filtered temperature surface and isotherms are shown in Figure B.28- B.30. 
The errors are larger in this case. The errors and distribution of errors over the fluid 
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Table 13.12; FracUoual Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Initial Guess 
(2), Temperature Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 


Nuiubcr of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.17 

0.17 

0.09 

75-95 % 

0.57 

0.57 

0.60 

50-75 % 

5.76 

5.73 

3.70 



Figure B.22: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms ^ 

midplanc of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Initial Guess (3), Cubic Cell Pattern 


domain are given in Tables B.15-B.16. For a noisy initial guess, the AVMART3 is again 
found to be the best from the view point of computer time as well as errors. 
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Figure B.23; Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and lsi)tlu'.rmK (Right) of the 
aiidplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Initial Guess (3), Cubic Cell Pattern 



figure B.24; Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
nidplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (3), Cid)ic Cell Pattern 
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Table 13.13: Comparison of the Three AVMART Algorithms: Initial Guess (3), Temper- 
ature Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 



AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

El, “C 

1.98 

1.98 

i.98 

h, "c 

0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

^3, % 

2.86 

2.86 

186 

CPU (sec) 

54.9 

78.3 

81.1 

Number of 
Iterations 

8 

12 

12 


Table B.14: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Initial Guess 
(3), Temperature Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

75-95 % 

0.60 

0.62 

0.62 

50-75 % 

5.68 

5.58 

5.58 



Figure B.25: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms of the 

midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Initial Guess (4), Cubic Cell Pattern 
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X 


Figure B.26: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isot.lu'rms (Right.) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Initial Guchh (4), Cubic Cell Pattern 



Figure B.27: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (4), Cubic Cell Pattern 
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Table B.15: Comparison of the Three AVMART Algorithms: Initial Guess (4) Temner- 
ature Field in t,he Form of Cubic Cells 



AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

Eire 

12.15 

13.42 

6.20 

E2, 

5.59 

474 

0.60 

fis, % 

32.70 

27.77 

3.50 

CPU (sec) 

100.4 

112.3 

90.8 

Number of 
Iterations 

15 

17 

14 


Table B.16: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Initial Guess 
(4), Tcm{)erature Field in the Form of Cubic Cells 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.02 

0.01 

0.002 

75-95 % 

5.79 

2.00 

0.02 

50-75 % 

34.46 

11.92 

0.30 



Figure B 28- Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) 
of tho midplaiio of tLc Fluid Layer uaiug AVMARTl, Initial Guess (4), Cubic Cell Pattern 
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figure B.29: Filtered Reconstructed Temi)cratur(*. Surface. (l.;eft) and Isotlu'.rms (Right) 
)f the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARr2, Initial Giuw.s (4), Cubit; Cell Pattern 




figure B.30: Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotlu; rms (Right) 
)f the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Initial Guess (4), Cubic Cell Pattern 
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Major (X)iiolusioa that can be drawn on the baais of the above results are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A.n unbi<rs( d initial guess such-as constant tempearture field gives best results. It 
predicts the tempearture field with reasonable accuracy, 

2. A biased initial guess in the form of a flow structure is seen to lead to a biased 
result, the reconstructed field retaining some similarity with the initial pattern. 

3. Initial guess in the form of random numbers predicts the overall shape of the temper- 
ature; li(;ld but superimposed with random variations at high wavenumbers. These 
can be; re;me)ve;d by using filters, but the shape of the filtered temperature surface is 
seen to be distorteel. 

4. Ame)ng the throe versions of AVMART, all of them show similar properties but 
AVMART2 is seen to have marginally superior properties in terms of errors and 
('onvei{>;ence rates. 
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Sensitivity to Noise in Projection 

DntcL 


In real experiments liie projection data recorded generally has noise superimposed on it. 
The sources of noise in projection data are speckle, inaccuracies in processing operations 
and interpolation from fringes to a uniform grid. Including all sources a maximum of 5% 
noise in the projection data is expected in the present experiments. This number is drawn 
from the Nusselt number calculations. This gives confidence that noise in the projection 
data is reasonabl}' low. Further a good energ}' balance is also seen in all the experiments. 
Hence the assumption of 5% noise level in the projection data can be taken as acceptable. 

For numerical testing, 5% RMS noise has been added to the projections recorded 
from the numerical temperature field. Noise signal has been produced by generating 
random numbers. A 5% (RMS) noise corresponds to a maximum noise amplitude of 
about 10% in the projection data. 

Figure C.l shows the projection data for view angles of 0, 6, 90 and 150° corre- 
sponding to two dimensional longitudinal rolls in the fluid layer with the added 5% noise. 
Figure C.2 shows the projection data for the same view angles in the presence of 5 % noise 
for cubic cells in the fluid layer. 
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Figure C.l: Noisy Projection Data corresponding to Itoagitndinal f^)ll l-’ormation in the 
Fluid Layer, Top left 0°, Top right 60°, Bottom left DO" and Bottom right laO" 

C.l Sensitivity of Longitudinal Rolls 

To analyse the effect of noise, two view reconstruction is oiu'o again analysc'd. The pro- 
jection angles considered for reconstruction are 0 and DO”. Tin* initial guess in all the 
two-view calculations is a constant temperature field. Figures Ch3-(Lo show the recon- 
structed temperature surface and isotherms using the thret' AVM AH.T algorithms. Figures 
C.6-C.8 show the Fourier filtered temperature .surface and the corn'sijonding isotherms. 
The actual roll structure is now clearly visible. 

In the presence of 5% noise, the reconstructed field is still reali/ed in the form of 
rolls. The noise level in the reconstructed field is found to be of the same order as in the 
projection data. All the three algorithms were seen to converge unambiguously to similar 
solutions. Table C.l shows the magnitude of three different errors in the reconstructed 
ield. Table C.2 shows the distribution of the fractional error over the fluid domain. It can 
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Figure C.2: Noisy Projection Data corresponding to Cubic Cell Formation in the Fluid 
Layer, Top left OT Top right 60°, Bottom left 90° and Bottom right 150° 


be seen that the large errors are present only over a small fraction of the fluid domain and 
are localized. More than 50% of the fluid region has error less than 50% of E: reported 
in Table C.l. In comparison to the calculation with zero noise, one can see larger errors 
due to noise and some delay in convergence, that is an increase m CPU time. 


The noisy projection data has been employed for 4-view reconstruction of the tem- 
perature field. The two view reconstruction using AVMART2 with noisy projection data 
has been used as an initial guess. Figures C.9-C.11 show the reconstructed temperature 
surface and isotherms from all the three AVMART algorithms. Figures C.12-C.14 show 
the Fourier filtered temperature surface and the isotherms. The main obser\ action is 
the error in the reconstructed field increases with the inclusion of addition ^ ^ 
jections. Tables C.3 and C.4 show the error levels in the ^ ^ 

distribution of these errors inside the fluid layer. The AVMART2 an . a 

gorithms perform well in the presence of noise. AVMART2 requires less computer time 
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Figure C. 3: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) aii<i Isof.herms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Noisy Proj<u:ti()n Data, ‘J-vi(av R ('construction, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Roils 

Table C.l: Comparision of the Three AVMART Algorithms: dVn^uu'ature Fi('ld in the 
Form of Longitudinal Rolls, with 5% Added Noise in Projection D;ita, 2-view R,econstriic- 
tion 



AVMARTl 

A\'MA11T2 

AVMARdV 

El, °C 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

E 2 , °G 

0.97 

0.97 

0.97 

E3,% 

5.69 

5.69 

5.69 

CPU (sec) 

58.8 

91.8 



Number of 
Iterations 

9 

14 

TI 


:ompared to AVMART3. 



Figure C.4: Rceonstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Noisy Projection Data, 2-view Reconstruction, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 


Table C.2: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Temperature 
Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, 2-view 
Reconstruction 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 %. 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

75-95 % 

2.S1 

2.82 i 

2.76 

50-75 % 

14.75 

14.76 

14.81 
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Figure C. 5: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (I'a'ft) and Isothcnns (dif’hi) of tlu' mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVM ARTS, Noisy lVoj(M-t,i()u Hat, a, 2-vii'\v Ri'ciua-tuictum, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 



Figure C.6: Fourier Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) aiul Isotherms 
(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer Using AVMARTl, Noisy Projection Data, 
2-view Reconstruction, Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 
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Figure C.7: Fourier Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms 
(Right) of the niidplanc of the Fluid Layer Using AVMART2, Noisy Projection Data, 
2- view Reconstruction, Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 



Figure C.8: Fourier Filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms 
(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer Using AVMART3, Noisy Projection Data, 
2-view Reconstruction, Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 
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Figure C.9: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Loft) and Isotherms (Riglit) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Noisy Projection I)a,ta, d-vunv ILx'onstruction, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 



Figure C.IO: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
olane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Noisy Projection Data, 4-vievv Reconstruction, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 
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Figure C.l 1: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART3, Noisy Projection Data, 4-view Reconstruction, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 



Fieure C P- Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Lef^ and Isotl^rms 
of the the Fluid 

4-view 


Reconstruction, Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 
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Figure C.13: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed 'roinperature Surfaci' and Isotherms 

(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMAKd'2, Xoisy Projection Data, 
4-vie\v Reconstruction. Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 



figure C.14: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms 
Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMAR,T3, Noisy Projection Data, 
:-view Reconstruction, Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 
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Table C.3: Comparision of the Three AVMART Algorithms: Temperature Field in the 
Form of Longitudinal Rolls, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, 4-view Reconstruc- 
tion 



AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

£i,“C 

10.80 

5.60 

5.61 

£’2,"C 

1.70 

1.29 

1.29 

Ez, % 

9.97 

7.55 

7.55 

CPU (sec) 

3360.0 

^33.2 

971.1 

Number of 
Iterations 

190 

51 

"51 


Table C.4: Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Temperature 
Field in the Form of Longitudinal Rolls, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, 4-view 
Reconstruction 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 7c 

0.007 

0.002 

0.002 

75-95 7c 

0.029 

0.131 

0.129 

50-75 7c 

0.373 

3.843 

3.825 
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C.2 Sensitivity of Cubic Cells 


The two view reconstruction for the cubic c('U pattern is ('valuatiul next in tin' presence 
of noisy projection data. Figures C.lo-C.IT sliuw the reconstructed feniperature surface 
and isotherms using the three AVMART alg'orithins. d'lu' [)rojectit)n angh's considered 
for reconstruction are again 0° and 90". All the tiau'c tdgtiritluns convergf'd to similar 
solution unambiguously. Figures C.18-C.2() show tin; Fonrit'r-filtered tcunix'ratnn' surface 
and isotherms of the reconstructed temperature ti(d(l from tlu' noisy {>rojt'ction data. 
The reconstructed field is recognisable in the form of cubic c(‘lls. 'I’ln' noise level in the 
reconstructed field is found to be slightly higher than the noise levfd in tlu' projection 
data. Table C.5 shows the magnitude of the threat dilferent ('rrors. Tabk' C.6 shows 
the distribution of the fractional error over the fluid domain. All thnu' algorithms are 
practically equal in terms of performance, though .WMARir’i is si'cn to b(’ slightly better. 



figure C.lo: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the mid- 
>lane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Noisy Projection Data, 2-vinw Reconstruction, 
"lubic Cell Pattern 

The noisy projection data has been employed for 4-vicw reconstruction of the tem- 
erature field. The two-view reconstruction using the noisy projection data obtained 
.om the AVMART2 algorithm has been used as an initial guess. The error in the re- 
onstruction is found to be greater than with 2-'views alone. This shows the process of 
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Figure C.18: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Tenip<'ratur(' Surfaci' (l.t'ft,) aiui Isotherms 
(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMAH'l’I, Noisy l'rt)j(’<'l,i(>n Data, 
2-view Reconstruction, Cubic Cell Pattern 


Table C.5; Comparision of the Three A\'MART Algoriilmis: Tenipt'ratuta' Field in the 
Form of Cubic Cells, with 5% Added Noise in Projciction Data., 2-vi(’w Heconstruction 



AVMART 1 

'AVMAKl'2 

AVM AH ] 

Bi, »C 

4.452 

•i.iio 

■1. 1.50 

E2,°C 

1.08 

l.OS 

LU8 

B,,% 

"6.37 

6.36 

6.37 

CPU (sec) 

58.0 

77.8 

ooir"""'”' 

Number of 
Iterations 

9 

12 

14 


error amplification as more noisy projection data is included in t,he reconsinution process. 
Figures C.21-C.23 show the reconstructed temperature surfatu^ and isof.lu'nus from all the 
:hree AVMART algorithms. The corresponding Fourier-filtered temperaturi! surfaces and 
sotherms are shown in Figures C.24-C.26. 

Table C.7 and Table C.8 shows the error levels in the reconstructed data and the 
listribution of these errors inside the fluid layer. The AVMART2 and AVMART3 algo- 
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Figure C.19: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms 
(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Noisy Projection Data, 
2-view Reconstruction, Cubic Cell Pattern 


Table C.6; Fractional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain, Tempera- 
ture Field in the Form of Cubic Cells, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, 2-view 
Reconstruction 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.004 

0.004 

0.004 

75-95 % 

0.222 

0.200 

0.222 

50-75 % 

4.400 

4.387 

4.400 


rithms are seen to perform better than AVMARTl in the presence of noise and with more 
than two projections. AVMART2 is superior to AVMART3 since it takes a smaller CPU 
time. 


Subbarao et al (1997) have concluded that MARTS is superior among the ART, 
iMART and optimization family of algorithms. To test this result further, one set of 
reconstruction was carried out using 2-views of 0 and 90° for the problem with two di- 
mensional longitudinal rolls. The projection data is superimposed with 5% noise and an 
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Figure C.20: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Teniporaf,ur(' Surfaci' and Lsotlienns 

(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AViVIAR'I'd, Noisy Projection Data, 
2- view Reconstruction, Cubic Cell Pattern 



Figure C.21: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Rigid) of the mid- 
plane of the Fluid Layer using AVMARTl, Noisy Projection Data, 4-vicw Reconstruction, 
Cubic Cell Pattern 
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figure C.24: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface' (I.('fi.) and Isotherms 
'Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMAR'l’l, Noisy Proje'cLion Data, 
i-view Reconstruction, Cubic Cell Pattern 


Fable C.7; Comparision of the Three AVMART Algorithms; 'T'lnpe'ratun' Field in the 
^orm of Cubic Cells, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, -l-view Reconstruction 



AVMARTl 

A\'MART2 

AVMARl'3 

Eu°C 

11.80 

5.52 

5.52 

E2,°C 

1.78 

1.36 

1.36 

Ez,% 

10.41 

8.00 

8.00 

CPU (sec) 

3558.7 

954.3 

989.6 

Number of 
Iterations 

190 

53 

53 


litial guess of a constant temperature field was used. The MART3 algorithm was chosen 
)r testing. Figure C.27 shows the reconstructed temperature surface and isotherms over 
le central horizontal plane of the fluid layer. Table C.9 shows the three different errors 
'r the MARTS algorithm. Errors in this case are seen to be amplified by a factor of 4 
)mpared to the initial noise level. The corresponding reconstruction using AVMART2 
lows that the error level in the reconstructed field is the same as in the projection data, 
he computer time for MARTS is also higher by a factor of 4. Table C.IO shows the 
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Figure C.25: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms 
(Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMART2, Noisy Projection Data, 
4-view Reconstruction, Cubic Ceil Pattern 

Table C.8: Fractional Distribution of the Bi Error over the Fluid Domain, Tempera- 
ture Field in the Form of Cubic Cells, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, 4-view 
Reconstruction 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

AVMARTl 

AVMART2 

AVMART3 

> 95 % 

0.004 

0.007 

0.007 

75-95 % 

0.029 

0.349 

0.346 

50-75 % 

0.276 

5.186 

5.177 


fractional distribution of the Ei error over the fluid layer. Error distribution for both the 
algorithms are seen to be fairly similar. 

The major conclusions that can be drawn from the numerical results presented above 

are : 

1. The three A\' MART algorithms show similar performance in the presence of noise 
in the projection data. AVMART2 is however marginally superior in terms of errors 
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figure C.26: Fourier-filtered Reconstructed Tcinperature vSurfac.e (L('Ft) and Isotherms 
Right) of the midplane of the Fluid Layer using AVMAR'IM, Noisy Projection Data, 
t-view Reconstruction, Cubic Cell Pattern 


Fable C.9: Comparision of the MARTS Algorithm witli AVMART2 Algoritlim: Temper- 
ture Field in the Form of Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls, with 5% Added Noise in 
’rojection Data, 2-view Reconstruction 



MARTS 

AX'MARIT 

Eu°C 

12.30 

2.80 

E2rC 

3.76 

0.97 

Es, % 

22.00 

5.68 

CPU (sec) 

344.2 

91.8 

Number of 
Iterations 

4 

14 


and CPU time. 

2. The noise in the projection data persists after reconstruction, but the dominant 
trend can be identified after Fourier-filtering. 

3. Increasing the number of noisy projections amplifies the error in reconstruction. 

4. AVMART2 clearly show's superiority over MARTS for noisy projection data. Hence 
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Figure C.27: Reconstructed Temperature Surface (Left) and Isotherms (Right) of the 
midplane of the; Fluid Layer using MARTS, Noisy Projection Data, 2- view Reconstruction, 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls 

Table C.IO: Fract,ional Distribution of the Ei Error over the Fluid Domain: Compar- 
ison BetAV(ien MARTS and AVMART2 Algorithms, Temperature Field in the Form of 
Two Dimensional Longitudinal Rolls, with 5% Added Noise in Projection Data, 2-view 
Reconstruction 


Number of points (%) 
having error in the 
range 

MARTS 

AVMART2 

> 95 % 

0.043 

0.012 

75-95 % 

1.172 

2.821 

50-75 % 

13.40 

14.76 


it supercedes MARTS as the favoured tomographic algorithm for interferometrA*. 
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Implementation of the Lagrange 
Multiplier Technique 


D.l Maximization of Entropy Through Lagrangian 
Multipliers 


The projection data l\ tire the line integrals of the field data fj and so 

E = Pi (D-1) 

i=i 

where i ~ 1 , 2 ... M and j = 1, 2 , ... .V, M and N being respectively the total number of 
rays in the projection data and cells in the discretization. The entropy function is defined 


Entropy = - fjWj (D-2) 

j=i 

The entropy maximization technique is to maximize the entropy function defined in Equa- 
tion D.2 with the projection data as a constraint (Equation D.l). The maximization of 
a function under certain constraints can be achieved through the method of Lagrangian 
multipliers. In this method, w'e construct the composite function: 


j=N i=M 

F(/,) = - E JMi - E E Kt) - p} (0.3) 

jzzX i— 1 j I 

where are the Lagrangian multipliers. Under the maximization condition we require 
dF 

= 0, Hence from Equation D.3, 
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— = -{1 Hn/j) - E I) (D,4) 

quation D.4 leads to 

fj = exp[-[ - (D.5) 

1 1 

ubstituting Equation D.5 in Equation D.l and 8iini)lifying results in 

J = ,V l=zt\J 

y w^j n (exp(-Ai!/'.;) r.- p,oxi)( 1 ) (D.6) 

j = l i=i 


eplacing exp(-Ai) = Zj Equation D.6 can be \vrit.t(ui as 



E Wij n = ^V'xp(l) 

j-i 

(D.7) 

ssuming, 


■‘) = r '"-j n 

j = l 

(D.8) 

quation D.7 reduces to 





II 

B 

(D.9) 


luation D.9 has to be solved iteratively. Let he the first giu'ss for the solution set 
. Then gi{x^) can be linearized by expanding it using Taylor s(xies around r;,(xS''). 




(D.IO) 


;nce Equation D.9 can now be solved using the standard Gauss-Siedtd procedure to 
tain the value of Xj. Since are directly related to the Aj, these can he used with 
luation D.5 to obtain the solution fj. 


>.2 Minimization of Energy Through Lagrangian Mul- 
tipliers 


le energy function is defined as: 
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j=N 

Energy = -53/2 (Djl) 

i=i 

The composite energy function can be constructed using Lagrange multipliers as 

^(/j) = - E /i - E ^ijfj - Pi] (D-12) 

j=l i=l j = l 


Under the minimization condition 

dF 


i=M 

Q r ~^fj y ] \Wij 0 

d 3 i=:l 


(D,13) 


Equation D.13 leads to 


1 


i=M 


^3 ~ 9 X/ ^i'^i3 


Substituting Equation D.14 in Equation D.l and simplifying 

l:=M j=N 
1=1 j=l 


(D.14) 


(D.lo) 


where A: = 1, 2 ... A’. 


Equation D. 15 is a system of linear equations with the multipliers as the unknown. 
This set of equations can be solved through the Gauss-Seidel iterations to obtain the 
solution for Aj. Equation D.14 gives the value of the field to be reconstructed, once the 
Aj’s are known. 
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